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CHAPTER XI. 
ALL IN A FOG. 


TaLspot WELzBORE, keeping his 
watch as already recorded, was 
disagreeably surprised by the sud- 
den rising of the House. The 


irruption told him what had taken 
place, and bore warning of a fresh 


hazard. Unless Mr. Dodd was 
equal to the emergency and prompt 
to act, there was a serious chance 
that, all audiences clearing out at 
once, the dreaded collision might 
occur. He made hastily for the 
gallery by the nearest way, trusting 
to luck, in case his charges had 
come out first, to bring them off the 
ground before they fell in with his 
relatives. Ashe hurried on he was 
checked by Mr. Dodd’s voice, and 
the answering laugh of Dorinda. 
These sounds were his chief clue 
to the whereabouts of those who 
uttered them; for the night was 
deepened by a thickening fog, 
through which the outlines of the 
Welbore equipage, standing a few 
feet from his path, were hardly per- 
ceptible. The gloom gave him 
friendly shelter, and prevented the 
detection which a clear night under 
these many lamps would have all 
but insured. 

Talbot drew back, and, returning 
by Westminster Hall, made the long 
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journey past that famous double 
line of statues which stand more or 
less ready—as to costume—for bed 
or bath, but apparently most in 
need of the last, on through the 
outer lobby, and thence by the 
corridor which is the region of par- 
liamentary committee. Here he 
found Miss Twitterley and Blossom 
wandering like a couple of strayed 
lambs. The little spinster professed 
herself frightened. She said she 
was just beginning to understand 
how the Lady Olivia, in the 
Haunted Hunchback, felt when de- 
serted by the false Baron in the 
tower where the ghost was seen. 

‘Of course you are not false, 
nor would you, I most truly be- 
lieve, desert weak woman in her 
hour of need, Mr. Welbore,’ she 
explained. ‘Now that you have 
reappeared on the scene, I can feel 
how delightfully romantic this even- 
ing has been.’ 

Mr. Welbore brought his com- 
panions slowly along by the way 
he had come, pointing out such 
features of interest as it was pos- 
sible to note under the circum- 
stances of the hour. Miss Twit- 
terley was charmed with everything. 
Messrs, Stylus and Phlimsy, pass~ 
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ing on their joyful deviation from 
the path of duty, were taken by 
her for eminent legislators. She 
speculated eagerly on the branches 
of administration represented by 
these simple gentlemen, in whose 
mien and carriage she discovered 
bold traits of statesmanship. It 
was some little time before they 
reached Westminster Hall, all 
lonely save for the solitary fireman 
remotely passing with his lamp, 
and seeming strangely dwarfed and 
spectral in the gloom and distance 
of the enormous space. 

Arriving at the door, they found 
that a great change had come upon 
the night. The fog had grown 
denser, and now confounded all 
things in chaos. It was a black 
fog of a kind which is fortunately 
of rare occurrence. If it were 
otherwise, the loss of gain and 
labour, caused by such a paralysis 
of the core of the industrial world, 
would no doubt exceed each winter 
by huge sums what statisticians 
make out the average to be. 

The black fog is, to the ordinary 
variety, what the tornado is to 
windy weather. It may sound in- 
flated to call it a supreme pheno- 
menon. But this is what, in its 
way, it is. It is, in truth, one of 
those big things which demand big 
terms. It belongs to the uncom- 
mon and grandiose order of natural 
disturbances. There are certain 
familiar superlatives of darkness ; 
but they are superlatives without 
the gas-lamp or the Jablochkoff 
candle. There is the Cimmerian 
to begin with, which has a fine 
classical pedantic ring about it, and 
is associated moreover with the 
Styx and Phlegethon. It isa ques- 
tion whether these dismal floods 
ever made a much more effective 
show in the matter of blowing a 
cloud than our British Thames can 
do when in the temper for it. 
There is the Egyptian. But the 
mighty murk, which the Londoner 
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abuses for a nuisance, would be 
thick and terrible enough to make 
an awesome plague in the sunny 
realm and the wicked reign of the 
Pharaohs. We have also the Mil- 
tonic darkness. Now the student 
of Paradise Lost has only to grope 
his uncouth way through the pal- 
pable obscure of a real downright 
London fog to have his readings of 
the great schoolmaster refreshed 
by actual experiences more forcible 
than pleasant. Why, there are 
bright cities at this moment, within 
the bounds of Christendom, where 
the miracle of this black pall would 
bring the panic of earthquake or 
volcanic eruption. Even these 
men could feel and see; but this 
would have for them a strange 
blind horror like that of doom and 
judgment. 

A black fog in London has al- 
ways in it something weird, impres- 
sive, and even grand for one whose 
life has been lived long enough 
under clear skies to fix in him a 
sharp sense of the prodigy when it 
happens. 

When, a quarter of an hour be- 
fore, Talbot had so nearly rushed 
into the dilemma he was so anx- 
ious to avoid, the only symptoms 
were a thickness of the air which 
blurred the form of objects without 
rendering them invisible. This me- 
dium was lightish in colour, and 
seemed to precipitate little flakes 
and specks of a black hue. These 
little flakes and specks descended 
with a fantastic motion. They re- 
called those dreadtul little shapes 
which were said to be seen floating 
in the air during the great pest of 
London. It is possible these small 
demons of De Foe were, after all, 
only the London ‘blacks,’ which, 
though undeniably smeary, are sup- 
posed, by some sanitarians, to be 
not only harmless, but wholesome. 

Suddenly there came floating 
through the gray haze in one direc- 
tion, as if slowly sailing before a 
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wind, though not a breath was 
stirring, clouds like puffs of smoke, 
only much denser and darker. 
These clouds moved with a ghastly 
suggestiveness of sheeted forms. 
They were acrid and pungent to 
nostril and eye, they irritated the 
throat like caustic, and seemed 
almost palpable to taste and touch. 
They were the scattered forerun- 
ners, the ragged and drifting verge 
of the storm. One saw it approach- 
ing even through the misty night. 
Beholding it, one might give his 
thought to ample images. He 
might, for example, fancy the 
march of Nox herself, with all the 
tenebrous pomp and majesty which 
became her triumph. Or, again, 
here was a deluge—the Deluge of 
the Dark. It rolled on, a billow 
of which the top was somewhere 
near heaven—an ocean tumbling 
bodily in upon the solid world, and 
(as a matter of course) swallowing 
and submerging everything in its 
path. ‘At one stride came the 
dark,’ and overwhelmed all. The 
buildings and figures, dimly visible 
when this black flood touched them, 
are absorbed before your eyes. The 
prospect is blotted out, your sur- 
roundings disappear ; the jaws of 
darkness have devoured them up. 
Lights vanish at a little distance as 
if extinguished ; those nearer shrink 
and dwindle as if turned down ; 
sound is muffled and loses its har- 
mony with distance. And so on. 

Much more in the same style 
might be written on the portent ; 
but it is necessary to consider these 
three people, who are standing 
meanwhile at the entrance to West- 
minster Hall. The fireman, already 
noticed, had opened for them one 
leaf of the great door, closed to 
keep out the vapour, which burst in 
with a gush by the breach. 

Talbot and his companions 
stand outside in the archway. They 
feel disabled with the disability of 
blindness. The profound obscurity 
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perplexes. Miss Twitterley fastens 
herself upon Talbot’s arm in a 
fright. She asks him whether he 
thinks there is any danger, and 
tells him that if he says there 
is, she shall faint. Even Blossom 
steals her hand a little more round 
the young man’s arm. She is 
almost scared by the strangeness 
of the scene, by the lurid effect of 
the choking lights upon the gloom, 
in which the splendid pile, rising 
but a few yards off, seems to vanish 
and reappear alternately, looming 
mountainous and unearthly to the 
vision as if the air had thickened 
into architectural shape, and, while 
one strains the gaze to hold the 
image, fading and resolving into 
chaos. Talbot himself rather liked 
a good fog. ‘There are people with 
that turn—amateurs of the drume, 
who enjoy the apparition which 
comes so like a thief in the night, 
and relieves, with novelty, the 
monotonous conditions of light and 
shade in which they live. Besides 
this, when a man is young and 
dreamy, this fog enfolds him in 
mystery, and brings with it a plea- 
sant feeling of isolation, and a 
curious expectation of adventure. 
The feeling is an expansion of 
that which the juvenile feels in the 
child’s play of hide-and-seek. 

Talbot, to be candid, was not 
seriously moved by the stale ter- 
rors of the Crane-street Minerva. 
But the person on whom he longed 
to lavish comfort and assurance 
made no sign of needing either. 
So having stood for several minutes 
in the vain hope that their coach- 
man might come the way in search 
of them, he proposed they should 
make across Palace-yard for one of 
the gates. 

‘ There’s no use delaying here,’ 
he reasoned. ‘Our coach is lost, 
like ourselves. Once at the gate, 
we shall find somebody to venture 
in search of our charioteer, or to 
find us another. Ladies, are you 
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ready? Keep a little closer to 
me, Miss Blossom—we mustn’t 
separate, above all things. Miss 
Twitterley, ’tis only fifty yards or 
so; and I hereby undertake, as I 
am a true knight, that neither dra- 
gon, dungeon, nor false baron shall 
affront beauty and virtue on the 
journey. Now that’s very fair, I 
think ; so please take courage and 
plunge. Now, step out !’ 

Miss Twitterley stepped out, 
laughing at part of Talbot’s little 
speech, and declaring, in the same 
breath, that something dreadful 
would surely happen. So it did. 
They had reached within a few 
steps of the refuge near the centre 
of Palace-yard, when their ears 
were smitten by a dull rumble and 
vibration of the ground, and, look- 
ing in the direction of this omin- 
ous sound, they saw two eyes, fiery 
and gigantic, bearing down upon 
them. The ex-governess, tearing 
herself loose from Talbot’s arm, 
fled headlong, like an_ elderly 
Daphne pursued by a monstrous 
Apollo ; while her friends, soberly 
standing aside, allowed the carriage 
to pass and disappear into the 
gloom, which had already swal- 
lowed Miss Twitterley. Talbot 
called her name ; but the fog stifled 
his voice almost at his lips. Blos- 
som lost her coolness and became 
excited. 

‘Don't be alarmed,’ says Talbot ; 
‘there’s no occasion. Remain on 
this spot till I return, and on no 
account stir from it, or I may lose 
you. Stand by the lamp-post ; and 
remember, Blossom, if you should 
see coming towards you anything 
like that which sent our friend on 
that mad race, it will turn aside. 
Don't leave this, whatever you do!’ 

There were already two or three 
people on the refuge, standing there 
for safety, as folk cluster on a hil- 
lock over an inundation. There 
was no time to lose, so Talbot 
darted off into the darkness to re- 
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capture the fugitive, leaving Blos- 
som in a state of some alarm to 
wait the result. As she stood, the 
clock in the tall tower hard by, 
which seemed to hang like an 
eclipsed sun at a vast distance in 
space, boomed out the hour with 
a crash which made the girl duck 
her head, and seemed to lighten 
the dark with sound. 

Talbot reappears alone. He has 
made his way as far as the open 
gate, and has explored some way 
on each side of that route; but 
without result. He thinks it all 
but certain that she, being a crea- 
ture as agile and wiry as she was 
nervous and sentimental, fled be- 
fore the carriage to the gate. In 
that case, it would be necessary to 
look for her, not within the gilt 
railings of Palace-yard, but within 
the metropolitan boundary. 

Blossom shows real distress. 
She begins to cry. Those two or 
three other refugees sheltering in 
the same asylum sharpen their 
eyebrows curiously at her, like 
Dante’s lost souls peering at one 
another in the twilight of the In- 
ferno. Talbot takes it upon him 
to offer solace. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Blossom,’ he 
says tenderly ; ‘ you know you are 
safe with me.’ 

‘Yes; but Miss Twitterley. If 
anything should happen to her, it 
would be dreadful! I am very 
anxious to go home, but I can’t 
go home without her.’ 

‘You need have no fear about 
Miss Twitterley, I think. You 
will find she has turned up all 
right. The little lady is very well 
able to take care of herself.’ 

‘But can’t you do something, 
Mr. Welbore ? Every minute now, 
you know, is more valuable than 
hours would be later.’ 

This is very sage from so young 
a head; and Talbot thinks so too. 
But it happens to be just the sort 
of a position in which it is very 
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easy to call for something to be 
done, and very hard to do it. 

Talbot, however, quickly made 
up his mind. He could not resist 
—small blame to him—the tempta- 
tion to linger a little over the pro- 
cess of drawing Blossom’s shawl 
more comfortably over her neck 
and shoulders. That delightful 
office performed, he put her arm 
in his, and both struck out through 
the fog for the gate through which 
he had so lately penetrated in his 
quest of the lost Twitterley. Atthe 
gate they fell in with a constable, 
just returned to his post there, 
after having led a little company 
of civilians, whom he had gathered 
under his wing, to the omnibus 
station at the corner of Parliament- 
street. Talbot heard from this 
officer, to his own great satisfaction 
and the unspeakable relief of poor 
Blossom, that a lady answering his 
not too flattering catalogue of the 
Twitterley traits had shortly before 
rushed into his arms at that very 
spot, closely followed by my Lord 
Chancellor's carriage, and that he 
had escorted her, with other dere- 
licts, to the omnibus. This news 
lifted a heavy load off the young 
girl’s heart, and left her with only 
an earnest desire to get home as 
soon as possible. 

Talbot, being on a pavement, 
knows his ground better than when 
he was adrift in Palace-yard. He 
is now full of confidence, and de- 
cides to work his way along a bit, 
in the hope of coming ona con- 
veyance of some kind. The throng 
is considerable, and adds a note- 
worthy feature to the aspects of the 
night. People, at arm’s length, 
have the dark and shadowy vague- 
ness of the figures in a background 
by Rembrandt. They move along, 
the weak-eyed and timid among 
them clawing the air before with 
careful hands, the boldest tentative 
in their gait ; for there is no say- 
ing who may have the best ofa col- 
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lision in a case where one can only 
follow his nose, but finds his eyes 
of little orno use to him. Family 
or friendly groups are every instant 
broken up by these meetings ; the 
air is full of loud tongues, sylla- 
bling the names of comrades, whose 
whereabouts there is no telling 
otherwise; at intervals a female 
voice uplifts itself in the shrill 
tones of apprehension. It is as in 
that awful flight from Misenum ; 
and indeed most of young Pliny’s 
narrative might be used as a gra- 
phic description of such a fog as 
this, it is fondly hoped, the reader 
has laboured his way through so far. 

Talbot felt all due solicitude 
about the fate of Miss Twitterley 
so long as there was cause for un- 
easiness. Even then, however, his 
doubts were deliciously qualified 
by the thought that he was alone 
with Blossom, and had sole care 
and charge of that beloved being. 
Now that Miss Twitterley’s safety 
is all but a certainty, he gives him- 
self wholly to the rapturous con- 
sciousness of his undivided com- 
panionship. 

Our young couple move along 
by the kerb, both because their 
path lies out of the crowd and 
because they want every inch of 
vantage-ground that can assist eye 
and ear. Hark! a low dubious 
sound, a monstrous moving form. 
It is a cab stealing along as if with 
padded hoofs and muffied wheels. 
Talbot hails. A gruff voice an- 
swers, like one of MacPherson’s 
heroes (with a bad sore throat), 
out of Ossianic mist, 

‘’Ere y’are, sir !’ 

The vehicle labours slowly near. 

Talbot opens the door, hands 
in Blossom—who hesitates a second, 
and then, like a sensible girl as 
she is, accommodates herself to 
the very unusual situation by tak- 
ing her seat—and is about to follow 
himself, when the gruff voice speaks 
out of the dim altitude, 
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‘’Ere! To-night’s a night in 
itself. It’s a blessed windfall, this 
is. Fogs is down, fares is up! 
You twig me, guv’nor ?” 

‘I'll give you half-a-sovereign,’ 
says Talbot. 

‘To were?’ 

‘20 Crane-street.. This was 
double what the fellow hoped to 
get. But he had acquired the art 
of not admiring. 

‘Chuck a bob in along o’ the 
arf-quid for a drop o’ suthin as’Il 
get ’em ticklers out of a cove’s 
throat. It’s like as I'd a stable- 
broom in it.’ 

‘All right,’ says Talbot; ‘20 
Crane-street, as fast as you can!’ 

Cabby chuckled. 

‘ Thinks he’s agoin’ to travel be 
express—sixty miles per minnit, 
includin’ stops at the publics. 
Ain’t he in for a jolly crawl!’ 
murmurs the miscreant, as he 
started at the pace of a state fune- 
ral. It was, however, impossible 
to travel faster. A crawl it was. 

It was clearer in the cab than 
outside. The glass, which excluded 
the vapour, collected and admitted 
the light lost by diffusion through 
the dusk. The two young people 
sit facing each other. Both are 
affected by their position, Talbot 
as already described, his compa- 
nion as becomes her—showing 
maidenly trepidation and embar- 
rassment, which are not unmingled 
with a gentle savour of secret hap- 
piness. The situation is of the 
kind which appeals to the man of 
spirit. It is an occasion which, 
by its very character, suggests ac- 
tion. Talbot feels this, but feels 
also some scruple about seizing an 
opportunity which is not only ir- 
regular, but has taken the girl by 
surprise. This scruple is but the 
nicety of love, which speedily mas- 
ters it, particularly when the lover 
has reason for the glorious hope 
that his heart has not been lavished 
without return. 
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‘Unless she refuses to hear it, 
I'll tell her all before this journey 
ends,’ he says to himself. 

He looks at the face so soft and 
beautiful in the shadow. It is 
shyly turned from him upon the 
outer darkness, all stark and blank 
save for the ruddy splotches which 
glow faintly at intervals of the 
abysmal night, like so many new- 
born stars crudely swimming into 
human ken out of the blind spaces, 
Taibot leans forward a little; not 
that it is hard to hear, for the 
mighty noise of London is as sub- 
dued as if its fountains were being 
frozen up. 

‘ Not much to be seen out there, 
Blossom ?” 

‘He is very slow,’ she answers, 
a little wide of the mark, and still 
watching the inky void. 

‘We should have gone by the 
Embankment. It is too late to 
tell him now; we can’t be far from 
Trafalgar-square. You are very 
anxious to get home,’ 

‘I am, certainly. I want to be 
sure about Miss Twitterley. Be- 
sides, this is not a position I care 
to find myself in.’ 

‘ How is that, may I ask ?’ 

‘Alone in a cab with— I wish 
you would kindly tell him to drive 
faster.’ 

‘It's no use to tell him; he 
can’t go any quicker Whom did 
you say you are alone in this cab 
with ?” 

‘I did not say.’ 

‘No, you didn’t, but you meant 
it. A stranger, I suppose ?’ 

‘With you.’ 

‘Is that so little to your taste, 
Blossom? Don’t you think you 
treat me a little ungraciously?’ 

*O, I didn’t mean that. But— 
I wish you would tell him to drive 
faster.’ 

‘Of course, since you wish it. 
Dear me, why, ’tis darker than 
ever! Cabby! 

*Ullo! 
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‘ Come, get on, you know. Drive 
faster.’ 

‘Wot’s that ? 
standstill. 

‘Don’t be all night; we want to 
get home.’ 

‘OQ, you wants to get home; 
that’s your game, is it?’ with the 
irony of one who wasn’t to be cor- 
rupted into an accomplice in any 
such proceeding. ‘ See ’ere, I don’t 
mind puttin’ on steam a bit, young 
gen’l’man, so’s you fust draws up a 
bill of indemnity for this ‘ere oss 
and cabin case o’ haxident, an’ like- 
wise a invoice of hinsurance on my 
precious life. Then I goes a’ead.’ 

Before the end of this harangue 
Talbot has retreated; and cabby, 
finding, after some pause for a 
reply, that the controversy finishes 
with him, resumes his crawl. His 
fare are silent for a little while. 
Then Talbot : 

‘You seem to take this business 
to heart, Blossom. Why should 
you distress yourself about it? It 
wasn’t your fault; you'll be very 
soon at home; and in the mean 
time, I suppose you feel yourself 
safe with me.’ 

‘O yes. But I shouldn’t care if 
Dad or Miss Twitterley was here. 
They are my own people—my 
friends.’ 

‘Your people — your 
What am I, Blossom ?” 

No answer. 

‘Shall I tell you? 

No answer. 

*I tell you this, that no one 
among your people or your friends 
holds you half so dear as I do. 
They could not. They may love 
you well, but ’tis not in the power 
of their hearts to love you as I do.’ 
He changed his seat and went on: 
‘Blossom, let me tell you, sitting 
here by your side, but not even 
looking at you, lest I should seem 
taking undue advantage of a lucky 
accident to thrust my feelings upon 
you—let me tell you that I love 
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you. I love you, Blossom, more 
than my poor words can say. I 
love you with all my heart and 
soul, and as honestly and truly as 
ever man loved woman. My se- 
cret has been heavy for me to bear. 
Whatever be the result, it is a 
relief to me that you share the 
knowledge of it. Blossom, I ask 
you to say that what I have now 
said to you does not displease you.’ 

She did not answer. He looked 
at her. Obeying an instinct of 
certain weak creatures, who try to 
escape from a difficulty they can- 
not face by shutting it from their 
sight, she had covered her face 
with her hands. 

* Blossom.’ 

A little sob. 

‘ Blossom, what ails you? Speak 
to me.’ 

He took one of her hands, 
and, gently drawing it from her 
face, saw in her eyes the liquid 
lustre of tears. She gave herself to 
emotion. He sat by her, listening 
to her sobs with the tenderest 
sympathy of course, but also with 
an appreciable touch of that volup- 
tuous titillation which Judge Jef- 
fries used to feel when sending a 
man to be hanged. The sentiments 
differed widely, but the sensations 
were identical, for in such case it 
was the sight of suffering that pro- 
duced the sense of gratification, and 
so the simile holds good. 

‘O, why have you told me this !’ 
she wailed. ‘It will make me 
miserable !’ 

‘Miserable, Blossom ! Why should 
it ?” 

She passed her disengaged hand 
over both her eyes, covering them. 

‘That I dare not say.’ 

‘My darling, say at least it is 
not because you are displeased 
with my love.’ 

*I dare not say. 
spare me.’ 

‘Ah, Blossom, it is you who 
should have pity on me!’ he an- 
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swers, even while a blissful cer- 
tainty was growing upon him. 
‘ Listen to me, darling. I have 
the boldness to hope—to believe 
—that you are not offended by my 
love, and even that you are not 
indifferent to it. O Blossom, be 
good to me, if I presume to hope 
that you care for it—a little ! 

Sob. 

Still holding her one hand in 
his, he, with his other hand, re- 
moved that which covered her 
eyes, and then, drawing her round 
a little, so as to face him, spoke 
again. 

‘I never loved any woman but 
you; and, till 1 saw you, I had no 
thought of the power love has over 
one. I know it now, Blossom. I 
say again I love you with my whole 
heart and soul, and for ever and 
ever ; for surely I could not feel a 
second time as I feel now. I 
should not care to, I think, if it 
affected me so much. I never 
counted on this fortunate chance, 
which has surprised me and left 
‘ae unprepared to open my heart 
to you as, perhaps, I ought. But 
what more could I say if I spoke 
for ever than that I love you, and 
that the dearest thing on earth to 
me is your love—if I have it? 
Have I? 

*O dear! what can I say?’ 

* Have I your love, Blossom ?’ 

‘Spare me !’ 

‘I answer again, it is you who 
should pity me. Have I your love?’ 

* You have.’ 

He stoops to meet with his lips 
the hand he lifts. 

‘ It is that makes me miserable,’ 
she murmurs. 

‘But why, Blossom? My Blos- 
som 

‘I cannot tell you now; I have 
not the courage.’ 

‘I can tell. You have an idea 
that the man who loves you—the 
man you love—came down to 
meet you. You shrank from the 
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thought. It is hideous to me to 
say this, but I wish that we should 
understand each other thoroughly. 
This is what you feel, is it not ?” 

‘I have felt how dreadful it is 
there should be such things to 
keep hearts asunder.’ 

‘Ah, you loved me, then, in 
those days ?” 

‘I—I thought you cared for 
me.’ 

‘ My darling, a fortnight ago I 
laughed at the fools who have lost 
their world for a woman and her 
love. Since then I have felt as if 
such a sacrifice would be small 
compared to what I could lose and 
suffer for you.’ 

Rodomontade, no doubt, but 
used in one of those fervours which 
make men irresponsible for their 
words. The poets sing of Love 
the Leveller; but Talbot has so 
abased himself before his idol, that, 
without challenging any detail of 
his superstition, he thinks her his 
superior in all things—as much in 
riches, honours, friends, as in good- 
ness, grace, and beauty. 

‘ Blossom, will you be my wife ? 

‘O Heavens! I beseech you, 
don’t go farther! This is too 
much 

‘ Will you be my wife, Blossom ? 
Since I have gone so far, darling, 
I may go farther and ask you this 
question. We cannot stop short of 
it. Will you be my wife? Say “I 
will, Talbot.” ’ 

‘I entreat you, Talbot, don’t ask 
me to answer now—not here, and 
at this time.’ 

‘You will answer me the next 
time I ask you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ That time will soon come. And 
now, as your lover, who hopes 
soon to be your husband, I ask my 
first kiss.’ 

He got it, and took one to the 
good. 

While this tender scene was pass- 
ing, the four-wheeler rolled on like 
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time, which ends the happiest story, 
and drew up with a ‘woa!’ which 
signalled safe arrival. Talbot, de- 
scending first, saw that the night 
had brightened. Either the fog is 
lifting, or they have passed from 
the centre to the skirts of it. As 
he sets foot to ground, the door of 
No. 20 opens, and, in the light 
which streams from the little shop, 
Miss Twitterley appears fluttering 
out, followed by Mr. Grimble and 
a squat figure, moving with sulky 
hesitation, in the rear. This is 
Mr. Warnock. Miss Twitterley flies 
at Blossom, and embraces her with 
hysterical demonstration. 

‘Saved! saved! my lovely win- 
some! O Mr. Welbore, words 
were truly vain to paint our feel- 
ings! O, rapture, Blossom, that 
you have escaped the dangers of 
flood and field this night, shielded 
by your gallant cavalier! How can 
I thank you, Mr. Talbot Welbore, 
for having saved my precious !’ 

‘I deserve no thanks, I assure 
you, Miss Twitterley. There wasn’t 
the least danger.’ 

‘That’s the philosophy of it,’ 
chimes in the Professor. ‘ There 
was no danger, and no thanks is 
due. Come in out of the cold, 
woman, and don’t be standing 
there like a relic of the Middle 
Ages.’ 

‘I will not be denied my feel- 
ings, Peter,’ says Miss Twitterley. 
‘I know there was danger, for I 
nearly perished therein. Mr. Talbot 
Welbore, ’tis meet that valour should 
have its wreath, though fairer hands 
than mine should place it on your 
brow. You will not, I know, dis- 
dain the tribute of our grateful 
hearts, nor yet refuse to share with 
us a humble cup of tea within 
this lowly cot.’ 

Talbot accepted this quaint invi- 
tation very readily, and, having by 
this time discharged the grumbling 
cabman, the group entered. The 
parlour inside the shop was cheer- 
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ful with the light of two candles— 
a double illumination specially pre- 
pared—the glow of a bright fire, 
and the pleasant song of the kettle. 
A gala display of Miss Twitterley’s 
china adorned the table. It repre- 
sented the survivals of many sets, 
but made not the less a brave 
show. Miss Twitterley—who, as 
has already been hinted, combined 
a practical turn with a certain sin- 
gularity of mind—while she filled 
her dwelling and exasperated Mr. 
Grimble with lamentations over 
the fate of Blossom and her escort, 
had prepared a grand celebration 
of their safe return. 

Blossom had not been received 
by Mr. Warnock at the door. She 
would have run to him, but Miss 
Twitterley’s effusion was tenacious ; 
and while she was yet embracing 
her young friend, Dad had turned 
sullenly and gone back into the 
room, where the company found 
him, looking, it must be owned, 
very mean as well as very dissatis- 
fied. It was the first time Blossom 
had seen in his face a shade of dis- 
pleasure which she could associate 
with herself. She went to him and 
kissed him. He suffered it coldly, 
or with seeming coldness, and did 
not speak. The girl drew back, 
and looked at him with a coun- 
tenance in which there was pain 
as well as surprise. Only Talbot 
marked this meeting, and took 
note of its manner. The hostess 
ended it by bustling Dad to a seat 
and sending Blossom to toast the 
muffins, chattering away all the 
while about her own adventure and 
rescue ; upon which the Professor 
philosophised not ungenially. Tal- 
bot, not without effort, contributed 
his share to the gaiety of the feast. 
He was more bent on watching the 
grieved and loving glances cast at 
Dad, who sat silent and moody, 
the banquet untasted before him. 

Miss Twitterley, sending her 
vigilant regard in search of empty 
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cups, at length detects this skele- 
ton at the board, and instantly 
tackles him. She calls upon Mr. 
Warnock to be sympathetic, and 
participate in the merry-making, 
with gratitude that matters turned 
out so well. With that Mr, War- 
nock, rising from the table, claps 
his battered hat on his head, and 
straightway delivers himself with 
much emotion. 

‘See ’ere, folkses,’ he says, main- 
taining his voice with difficulty ; 
‘it’s jest like this ere wi’ me. I 
can’t heat and I can’t drink, nor 
more I can’t jine properly in this 
’ere blow-out, which I beg pard’n 
that I ain’t up to the mark and 
able to pitch in wi’ the comp’ny, 
wot I knows right well’s a cut an’ 
cuts above the likes o' me. But 
it’s jest like this ere. I feel I ain’t 
got no more ’art hinside o’ me this 
night’n a rotten happle. It’s all 
along o’ what ’appen’d. I'd rather 
a whole mornin’s buyin’ o’ stock 
at Puddin’-lane went agin me in 
the market than show any sulk to 
you, Miss Twitterley, likewise Mr. 
Grimble there, wot’s orkard, may- 
be, for them as don’t know his 
ways, but’s as good a sort as ever 
sucked a horange, I do b'lieve. I 
say that willin’. But I tell you 
true, folks—it’s jest like this ’ere. 
I feel I ain’t been fairly dealt by 
along o’ my darlin’ Blossom there. 
It ain’t on the square that she 
should go out, or be took out, a 
knockin’ about an’ gettin’ lost in 
the comp’ny o’ young swells, an’ 
all unknown to me. Wy wasn’t I 
told about that ’ere hexpedition, 
an’, wot’s more, genteels, I ax wy 
didn’t I get a straight tip, or any 
int at all, about them as was to be 
of the comp’ny? It looks like 
keepin’ the thing dark; an’ when 
it comes to that, wy, there’s a dooty 
on me, Miss Twitterley, wich I'll 
do. You'll excuse me, genteels, 
agin, but this is a thing I’m bound 
to speak on; for this little Blos- 
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som’s all I’ve got on earth, an’ I’m 
‘er honly parient, or wot’s all the 
same as bein’. It ain’t nateral-like 
to me to see my girl comin’ ’ome 
as I sawr’er a wile ago wi’ this ere 
swell—meanin’ no offence to you, 
young man ; but I don’t know you, 
an’ say agin I should a-known 
you afore you was allowed to cheek 
up so hintimate-like to my pet. 
Miss Twitterley, Blossom’s a-comin’ 
home wi’ me, straight direck.’ 

Miss Twitterley sat thunder- 
struck. The Professor, being un- 
able to make out the philosophical 
point of this harangue, launched 
no comment on it. Poor Blossom 
rose with tears for the second time 
that night in her innocent eyes. 

‘You'll excuse me, Miss Twit- 
terley, and you, Mr. Grimble,’ says 
Warnock. ‘You’ve been—you used 
to be—good friends to my jewel; 
an’ it goes to me ’art to hact like 
this ’ere. But there’s no ’elp. 
Come, Blossom ; ’ome’s the word, 
darlin’.’ 

Talbot got up at the word, and 
went round the table to where 
she stood beside Dad. He took 
her hand. 

‘ Listen, all present,’ he says. ‘I 
love Blossom—I told her so to- 
night. She loves me, and has said 
it. Blossom, you know the ques- 
tion you promised to answer the 
next time I asked it. The time 
has come. I ask it now. Will you 
be my wife ?’ 

She turned to Dad, put her arms 
round his neck, and, nestling her 
blooming cheek by his dingy rough 
jowl, whispered, 

‘He loves me, dear Dad. May 
I say “ yes”? 

‘Do you wish to say “ yes,” my 
child ?’ says Dad after a pause. 

* Dear Dad, I wish to be Talbot’s 
wife.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
AFTER THE PLUNGE. 


THESE are our true ordeals, when, 
in the vague or timid moments of 
our first awakening, we examine, 
with limp nerve and unstrung mind, 
the achievements of that enthusi- 
astic and adventurous mood which 
is begotten of the night. Men are 
never so impartial as when before 
that tribunal they set up for trial of 
themselves, as they lie prone be- 
tween the sheets of mornings, and 
review, with judgment purged by 
sleep, their contributions tothe sum- 
total of human action. 

Before such a court of conscience 
Talbot Welbore arraigns himself. 
Here he is, half lying, half sitting 
up in bed, his hands clasped on 
the back of his head, which rests 
on the raised pillow, his eye fixed 
absently on a ‘ View of the Laurels, 
from the Lodge Gate,’ the work of 
his sister. His thoughts are far 
from the picture and the artist. 
He is revolving the stupendous 
events of the night before. His 
brain, still sluggish from broken 
sleep, does not address itself criti- 
cally to the subject; and he en- 
courages the evasion, for he wishes 
to keep the agreeable side of the 
position before him. 

He who but yesterday yearned 
with an unrecognised attachment 
wakes to-day not only an accepted 
lover, but a plighted husband. 
The grand fact flashing into the 
dark of slumber had startled him 
more than once into wakings, which 
had an uneasy discord in the happy 
consciousness they brought with 
them. The damned minutes are 
gone by, but doubt and misgiving 
have not ceased to flow. He 
tastes already the sober certainty 
of waking bliss, a frame of mind 
which brings more or less serious 
reflection. However heroic or 
fanatical a man may be, he wii/ 
think of the hereafter to which he 
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stands committed, when the noose 
criminal or the noose matrimonial 
is dangling over his head. We 
challenge Fate with a light heart, 
but when she picks up the glove 
the fearful odds daunt the bravest 
of us. Now that Talbot has se- 
cured his prize the responsibility 
of possession impresses itself. The 
white elephant is his. What will 
he do with it? What consequences 
will follow the capture? He has 
thrown himself desperately upon 
the clemency of the future, and 
involved others in his venture. 
What will be the result for the girl 
—for his family? This is his chief 
concern. It is not poltroonery to 
feel it. The cowardice and folly 
would be in ignoring it. 

Mention has been made of King 
Cophetua, and perhaps that me- 
morable precedent encouraged our 
young man in the step he has taken. 
It may be said that a mere esquire 
could do, without making any very 
great sacrifice, what kings and 
nobles have done from time to 
time—stoop from their lofty station 
to bestow themselves upon some 
low-born maid. But the guilt and 
the scandal of the mésadliance in- 
crease in proportionas the offenders 
approximate in social degree. A 
grand coup disarms objection ; the 
right divine of crown or coronet 
hardly exists for the commoner. 
It is an unequal world, where one 
man can sow his heart in any soil, 
while his humbler fellow must 
choose his ground, lest his little 
flower of love be poisoned at the 
root or nipped by the bitter air. 

Talbot recalls the history of the 
day before. He conjures up a 
precious vision of his beautiful 
Blossom as she received him at 
Miss Twitterley’s, his fresh and 
exquisite sense of pleasure in her 
company, the secret delight with 
which he found himself her sole 
protector, the immortal incident 
which came therefrom, his tender 
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pleadings, her sweet surrender, and 
the climax, which somewhat dazes 
and confounds him, so unexpected 
and supreme was it. He fixes 
himself upon one fact. Blossom 
is now his plighted wife, and from 
that point the position must be 
considered; beyond or behind that 
point he will not budge. What- 
ever happens, she is to be his wife, 
and on that basis the battle, if bat- 
tle must be, shall be fought out. 

‘She is mine,’ he says; ‘it be- 
hoves me for her sake to see where 
we stand. I must act in the rest 
of this business with my wits about 
me, and my eyes open. My dar- 
ling has done all she could do 
when she gave herself to me; the 
rest lies with me. Since the posi- 
tion must be faced, it is better to 
face it at once.’ 

He took a mental ‘header,’ as 
one plunges into chill element to 
get the shock off, and in a second 
was striking boldly out amid the 
rocks and shallows of the cur- 
rent to which he had committed 
himself. These were formidable. 
They begot in him something like 
recklessness. He had taken the 
step, and youth and love gave him 
spirit to confront the difficulties of 
it. Desperation made him eager 
to grapple with them. The situa- 
tion was one not to be long en- 
dured. 

‘There is nothing for it,’ he 
thought, ‘but to break the whole 
matter to my people. My mother 
is good and kind, Edith is a noble 
soul. If I had only to deal with 
these two, I should soon bring 
them round. But my father, I ex- 
pect, will be hard to move. I know 
that, good fellow as he is, he can 
be very black when thwarted, and 
if there really be a serious under- 
standing between himself and 
Hardrop, it will be a tough business 
for me. He is peculiar, though, 
and I think if he were to see and 
speak with Blossom he would be 
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softened by her sweetness and 
beauty. Hang it all, it isn’t only 
on the stage that these things are 
settled by such means; anyhow, I 
have faith in the influence which 
enchanted me. Good God! was 
there ever a Welbore born geod 
enough for you, my peerless Blos- 
som! And as for Dad—Dad is a 
trump; his behaviour last night 
would have become an archbishop. 

And in truth, if Mr. Warnock 
were a prince of the Church, his 
behaviour would have been mag- 
nanimous. As it was, he showed 
much sense and spirit. 

When Blossom, hiding her face 
in his comforter, whispered her 
willingness to be Talbot’s wife, Mr. 
Warnock, holding his darling to 
him, stood like her, a picture of 
emotion. The pair would have 
maintained this posture longer, but 
that the Professor interposed. 

‘Tragic !’ cries Mr. Grimble, in 
a tone which might have meant 
irony or sympathy. At the word, 
the greengrocer, drawing his coat- 
sleeve across his eyes, spoke 
huskily. 

‘Escuse me, folkes all, likewise 
Miss Twitterley, an’ you, young 
man—Mr. Talbot Welbore—which 
I hope it’s not makin’ more free 
than welcome. This floors me 
clean. It’s like you landed me 
one as sent me to grass, an’ knock- 
ed me out o’ time like. I'll speak 
honest. This jewel o’ mine is set 
in my heart like, an’ the thoughts 
o’ losin’ her gives me this ’ere ketch- 
in’ in the throat, which, folkes all, 
you'll kindly escuse if my voice 
comes out a bit coarse. But you 
don’t live eighteen years with a 
little offspring wot you picks up off 
the ground like—a sort o’ windfall 
—without she grows into you like 
a bloomin’ graft on one o’ these ‘ere 
old trees, as shows a gash when 
that ere graft is cut off it. I’m 
speakin’ true. I’m but a rough old 
chap ; my girl ’ere never belonged 
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to the likes o’ me or my ekals. 
She never had our ways; she was 
allus a cut an’ cuts above us, 
though she never scorned me for 
that. She was the best o’ God’s 
creatures that ever made light by 
the hearth of a poor man’s home, 
an’ I allus said an’ told her many 
millon times over I’d live to see 
the day when them as was born to 
bring her back to the place she’s 
built to fill would come me way a- 
hollerin’ an’ a-callin’ for Blossom. 
Don’t cry, Blossom ; if Dad’s a bit 
womanish, he ain’t ashamed. Dar- 
lin’, it’s just like this. You loves 
this "ere gent, which this ’ere gent 
he loves you likewise. You're 
both willin’ to strike a match in 
wedlock’s bands. Blossom, my 
girl, it will leave me a sore heart 
an’ alone home when you're gone; 
but I owe you a heavy debt, an’ 
will see you righted as far as I can. 
Mr. Welbore, sir, since it’s all 
settled between you an’ my pet 
‘ere—which I ’ope as both of you 
knows your own mind—take her, 
sir, an’ be very good to her, for 
she—for she was very good to me.’ 

And with that this rude old 
creature broke down utterly, and 
set up a hullabaloo of vulgar lamen- 
tation, which, had Society been 
there to see, would have furnish- 
ed it with an exquisite instrument 
of torture for the delinquent who 
had dared to outrage it. 

Miss Twitterley flew at Dad and 
sharply rebuked him. 

‘Mr. Warnock,’ she said, ‘ where 
is your manhood? Why shed the 
doleful tearon this occasion, fraught 
as it is with thrilling interest? I 
thought you were not craven- 
hearted ; but you throw a cloud 
over the radiant scene instead of 
harmonising with our joyful sensa- 
tions. Come, Mr. Warnock, do 
let Hope tell a flattering tale 
that Mirth and Song will soon re- 
turn. This is not fair to my win- 
some, you know.’ 
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This last appeal was more ef- 
fective than an hour of Twitterley 
rhapsody would have been. Dad 
digs his knuckles hard into his 
eyes, and, as if the gesture had a 
mechanical effect on his grief, stops 
howling as suddenly as a steam- 
whistle when the valve is shut. 
Blossom, unable to endure the spec- 
tacle of the poor man’s misery, had 
meantime fled from the room. 

‘And now that you have re- 
sumed your manhood, Mr. War- 
nock,’ says Miss Twitterley, ‘let 
me declare and freely grant you 
that I am overcome now and for 
evermore. Wonders for ever! 
this is indeed a romantic episode. 
To think that Talbot Welbore, 
Esq.—a talented member of the 
learned Bar, and son of that emi- 
nent member of Parliament, Grant- 
ley Welbore, Esq., M.P. — has 
condescended to request from 
my Blossom Love’s intoxicating 
draught, the marriage-cup, of which 
he asks her to partake while laying 
his hand and fortune at her feet! 
My lovely winsome has retired, for 
feeling at such a crisis is such as 
maiden modesty dictates. Chival- 
rous sir, says the little woman, 
with a curtsy to Talbot, ‘be not 
offended if this prove for me also 
a melting moment ! 

And so saying, the good-natured 
spinster followed with sobs the bad 
example she had just reproved. 
Mr. Grimble soothed her anguish 
after his method, by quoting pro- 
verbial wisdom to the effect that 
one fool made many, but the old 
fool was worse than any, and by 
severely reminding his fair relative 
that she had a bottle in her cup- 
board and guests at her table. 
Upon this the lady, sniffing in the 
fashion of feminine grief, resumed 
her functions as hostess. The 
company, however, were not in 
vein to make a merry meeting of 
it, and soon broke up, Talbot ac- 
companying Mr. Warnock and 
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Blossom totheir poor abodein Fow- 
ler’s-alley. He parted from them 
at the door, and had made some 
yards on his way home, when he 
was overtaken by Dad, who asked 
a private word. The two men 
stood in the street, and this is 
what passed between. Mr. War- 
nock asked Talbot was he quite 
sure and certain about the step he 
was taking. 

‘ How sure?’ asks Talbot. 

‘Have you made up your mind 
and put your stake down on this 
job of taking Blossom for a wife ?’ 

Talbot felt his gorge rising a 
little. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘I’m a poor cove, as hain’t got 
no heddication. I don’t mean no 
offence. But you know Blossom’s 
but a poor girl, and you can see 
what I am. Are you game to 
consort with the likes o’ me, an’, 
mebbe, have to own me afore them 
swells wot thinks Tom Warnock 
an’ his likes the dirt under their 
feet ?” 

‘Why should I not own you? 
Are you not Blossom’s—h’m !—are 
you not her father ?” 

‘Ah! Mr. Welbore, you see 
how orkard it comes not to be 
able to say what I am to her. 
That’s another thing you may have 
to face by’m-by, when it’ll, mebbe, 
be thrown in your teeth that you 
took for your wife a sort of pick- 
up that don’t know who got her, 
or what she is. I’m speakin’ plain. 
’Tis best.’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, man, is this 
a time to talk like this ? 

‘Mr. Welbore, this is the time, 
an’ no other. You're now all gush 
an’ go ahead. “ Who but Nancy, 
she’s my fancy,” as is in the song, 
you know. I know what young 
blood an’ ’igh sperrit is; I had’em 
in me once, afore the passin’ o’ time 
an’ the ’andlin’ o’ that ’ere fruit, as 
wears aman down womanish, took 
‘em all outo’ me. ’Tis with you 
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now per’aps ; you sees a thing as 
tickles you, and you ses to your- 
self, “ I’m agoin’ to ’ave that,” you 
ses, “ an’ there hain’t nothin’ as is 
agoin’ to keep it from me.” Well 
an’ good. But by’m-by, when you’ve 
got it an’ tired of it, an’ see the fix 
you’ve got yourself in, who knows 
but you'll change the toon—’ 

Talbot made a gesture of im- 
patient protest. Dad went on 
calmly : 

‘Ere I ham,” you'll say,mebbe, 
“a misfortunate young gent wot’s 
went an’ mixed himself up with a 
scrubby lot as I never was brought 
up to see such or to know the like 
was on the earth, any more than 
vermin, let alone takin’ a wife 
among ’em. Why, it’s worse’n 
these ’ere gipsies,” you'll say. But 
mind you,’ cries poor Dad, who 
was mindful only of Blossom, and 
was careful lest in his reasoning he 
should seem to treat her with dis- 
respect by confounding her with 
himself and his ‘likes’ —‘ mind 
you, Blossom was never born to 
one of my sort. Though I hain’t 
proof of that, still I can an’ must 
tell you in due time somethin’ as 
will show you how the business is, 
an’ wot a wrong I’ve done my 
darlin’ — not meanin’ it, God 
knows !' 

Talbot felt a little annoyed by 
Warnock’s insistence; but he could 
not help smiling as he thought how 
far beyond that person’s compre- 
hension was the profound and all- 
sacrificing passion which burnt in 
him. 

‘Have no fear, Mr. Warnock,’ 
he answers; ‘I understand your 
feelings, and I own they are very 
natural, though at the same time 
it is hard lines to discuss such 
a subject. It seems a slight on 
Blossom.’ 

Warnock shook his head. 

‘Come,’ cries Talbot, clapping 
him on the shoulder, ‘ why do you 
think I’m likely to repent? Now 
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put the worst face you can on it. 
Tell me why I am not as likely as 
another to make our darling a good 
husband ?” 

‘I’m not sayin’ you won't, Mr. 
Welbore—far from it. If you were 
her ekal in station, I’d, mebbe, 
call this ‘ere a blessed job; for, 
though I never met you afore to- 
night, I likes the looks of you; an’ 
I’m sure my Blossom would never 
waste her fancy on a fool or a cad, 
but that she judged a sound heart 
in her man the same as I’d judge 
itin a happle—be sight. Still, it’s 
a fear to me that by’m-by, when 
everybody would be down on you 
for the mistake you made, you 
might take to naggin’ at yourself 
that didn’t go in for one of your 
own class, with loads o’ tin, an’ 
any amount of fashion an’ high 
life, an’ tandems and champagne 
awaitin’ on you day an’ night. 
Suppose you blamed my girl for it, 
an’ said you was took in, an’ made 
her suffer over it—the innocent! 
I’m not book-wise, but I’ve seen 
a thing or two in my time, and 
I know these ‘ere kind o’ mar- 
rlages are dangerous. It would 
kill me—God knows who it would 
kill,’ says Dad, with sudden ener- 
gy—‘if I was to find my Blossom, 
wot’s good enough for the Prince 
of the land, made miserabul, an’ 
her goodness an’ beauty thrown 
away, because there ain’t diamonds 
and flunkeys an’ hoperar-glasses at 
the back of ’em.’ 

‘I am afraid you have but a poor 
opinion of me, after all. Now I 
shall only say to you that I thank 
God for Blossom, and shall do so 
while I live. But let me ask you, 
is it fair to ask me, after what has 
passed an hour ago, to think the 
matter over, and draw out of it if 
I don’t like the look of it ? 

Dad paused a little, as if revolv- 
ing the point, and said, 

‘It ain’t my nature like to throw 
cold water on warm hearts ; only I 
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want to see the business ho. k. and 
all serene on both sides, which 
you'll escuse one more question, 
as my hand’s in. You've got a 
father as I hear ain’t no end ofa 
swell among them ’ere parliament 
chaps ; likewise I suppose you've 
got a mother, mebbe, an’ other 
blood relations. ’Ow about all 
these folkses in case this ’ere 
spoonin’ comes to splicin’ ?” 

‘I’m glad you ask that question; 
I'll be frank in my answer. My 
people know nothing whatever of 
this affair, and I can’t tell in the - 
least how they are likely to take 
the news when they hear it. I 
expect,—I hope, that, however sur- 
prising it may be to them at first, 
they will soon come round when 
they find the thing is settled, and 
allow that I have a right to con- 
sult my own happiness. As for 
other people, I can afford to de- 
spise what the world says on the 
subject.’ 

Dad rubbed his jaw, and ob- 
served that the look-out was a poor 
one. 

* Suppose your folks should sulk 
and make a row: I ax you square, 
are you dependin’ on your father ?” 

‘ Not necessarily. Certainly not. 
I have my profession. I can work, 
and I daresay when I do get really 
in harness I shali earn enough to 
keep my wife, as well as thousands 
of honest gentlemen who have no- 
thing but their brains and their 
modesty for their income.’ 

‘That's fair enough. This ain’t 
a case like where a man’s people 
are dependin’ on him, an’ a false 
step on his part might hurt ’em. 
I’m hignorant, I don’t deny. I 
picked up what I know between the 
shafts of a barrer or in the retail- 
in’ o’ fruit; but I picked up enough 
to know that your family won't 
take as kindly to this ’ere bolt of 
yours as you expect. Now listen 
a word more. My girlain’t agoin’ 
to sneak into any family by the 
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back-door, like a thiefas daren’t go 
in otherwise ; and I tell you you 
don’t put a ring on her finger with 
my consent till you publish to them 
as you belongs to the very latest 
hextry-special edition of this busi- 
ness.’ 

‘If that’s your determination, I 
candidly tell you my idea is to put 
the matter beyond discussion at the 
outset by marriage, which we— 
which I could announce to my peo- 
ple. I tell you frankly I don’t ex- 
pect they'll consent. Atall events, 
my plan would settle everything.’ 

‘No matter. I'll take my stand 
on that, for Blossom’s sake. Your 
folks sha’n’t have it to say they 
was took unawares.’ 

‘ But should they refuse ? 

‘ If they refuse, I'll let it rest with 
Blossom.’ 

*I ask you to leave her choice 
free in the mean time. Don’t try 
to keep her from me.’ 


Talbot's Folly. 


‘She'll please herself, as she 
pleased herself a while ago. It’s for 
her good and yours I sticks out. 
It’s best it should be known you 
wasn’t snared and trapped in the 
business. You know my pet, who 
never thought of any man but her 
ould Dad afore she see you, 
wouldn’t deserve a slur of that 
kind.’ 

‘ Shake hands on that bargain. 
I'll face my father before the week 
is out, come what will. But Blos- 
som and I are man and wife. That’s 
fixed.’ 

Mr. Welbore and Mr. Warnock 
exchanged a grip which left a dark 
impression of three fingers on the 
tawny kid-glove of the young bar- 
rister. 

Recalling all this circumstance of 
the night before, Talbot, as he lies 
awake, resolves to bring the busi- 


_ness to a speedy issue with his 


people. 


[To be continued. ] 





DEATH AMONG THE VETERANS. 


By Mrs. ADOLPHE SMITH. 


‘Whom the gods love, die young ;” for this reason, 
They never grow old !'—MorTIMER COLLINS. 


Ir is among the veterans—old in 
years, but young in spirit—that 
Death has been busiest during the 
past year. Disraeli, Carlyle, Dean 
Stanley, Blanqui, Emile de Girardin, 
John Gould, Lord William Lennox, 
Lord John Thynne, Mrs. S.C. Hall, 
and the greater number of the nota- 
bilities passed away from us have 
been much about the age of the 
century, either a few years younger 
or older, and have thoroughly de- 
served the qualification ‘ veteran.’ 
Somé men are slow to perceive 
that they have become veterans, 
while to others the condition seems 
to come naturally at an early age. 
Of the foremost veterans on the 
death-roll of 1881, Disraeli, Car- 
lyle, Dean Stanley, and Blanqui, 
Disraeli seemed to the general 
public, and doubtless seemed to 
himself, the least like a veteran ; 
while Dean Stanley has been con- 
sidered as a veteran almost from 
time immemorial. Carlyle was 
many years older than Dean Stan- 
ley, yet his mental vigour and 
energy seemed to belong to a 
younger man than the Dean. As 
for Blanqui, the great Frenchman 
whose name has been by turns a 
landmark, a by-word, a rallying 
cry, no one could have been less a 
veteran, in some senses, than he. 
Having passed the greater number 
of years of his life in prison, he 
was young in the ways of the 
world ; he was utterly unversed in 
the hypocrisies of society; and 
during the last two or three years 
of his life, when he was at liberty, 
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his simplemindedness, his frank- 
ness, his utter guilelessness, were 
the subject of considerable amuse- 
ment to his friends and co-workers. 
In no country in the world are 
singleheartedness and guilelessness 
less appreciated than in France. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to 
find four more dissimilar men than 
these foremost veterans, connected 
by death—Disraeli and Carlyle, 
Dean Stanley and Blanqui. Dis- 
raeli and Dean Stanley may cer- 
tainly, in a special sense, be classed 
together; just as on a very wide 
footing Carlyle may be paired with 
Blanqui; but each man had his 
own distinct individuality—Dis- 
raeli in politics, Carlyle in litera- 
ture, Dean Stanley in a peculiar 
line of Broad Church toleration, 
and Blanqui in a dreamy, unreal, 
revolutionary, and socialistic Mil- 
lennium. 

The greatest of all the ‘lost 
leaders’ of the year is, beyond 
doubt, Disraeli. He had for a 
very long time held a unique po- 
sition in English politics and in 
English society ; and his personal 
popularity, quite apart from his 
political power, was wide-spread 
and genuine, as the demonstra- 
tions at the time of his death amply 
proved. He was a man whom 
every one liked, and yet, it would 
appear, whom few trusted. Those 
who are most earnest in his praise 
are compelled to own the existence 
of a something that seemed just a 
trifle lacking in frankness, in ho- 
nesty ; it was a nothing, a mere 
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glance, but it never failed to strike 
the observer who was not blinded 
by party feeling ; and there is trace 
of this distrust from the beginning 
to the end of Disraeli’s remarkable 
career. However this may be, and 
without entering upon a discussion 
as to the sincerity of Disraeli’s 
character, no one can contemplate 
his career without the utmost ad- 
miration of his splendid energy, 
his unexampled courage, his de- 
termination to make himself heard 
eventually. It is difficult to mea- 
sure the distance that divided Dis- 
raeli as a young man from the 
Premiership of England. Every- 
thing was against him; he was of 
alien extraction; he was of a 
separate people, which has been 
persecuted or ostracised through 
centuries; he had had no public 
education, and his father, who in- 
tended him for a Government clerk, 
early articled him to an attorney, 
by way of preliminary preparation. 
The irresistible bent of his inclina- 
tions, however, burst the bonds of 
circumstances ; the consciousness 
that it must rest with himself to 
create his future, hardened him into 
a man while most men are still 
boys. He managed to put aside 
the walls of prejudice that sur- 
rounded him ; he had a thorough 
belief in himself, and he had the 
happy faculty of impressing the 
belief on others, and his self- 
sufficiency and his power of mak- 
ing himself indispensable were the 
keystones of the remarkable and 
unique position he made for him- 
self in England. No man could 
have been quicker than Disraeli at 
picking the kernel from an op- 
ponent’s argument, and turning it 
to his own advantage. No one 
could have been quicker at retort, 
more happy at repartee, more in- 
stinctively felicitous in phraseology ; 
and with all his satirical speciality, 
that made him the terror of certain 
classes, he had a marvellous power 
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of softening the blow he himself 
administered, and he knew how to 
say the right thing at the right 
moment. A thoroughly well-au- 
thenticated anecdote, illustrating 
his excessive tact, was told of Dis- 
raeli, soon after he was created 
Earl of Beaconsfield. It appears 
that not long after his transplanta- 
tion from the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords, Disraeli met 
a brother peer in the street, who 
asked him how he liked the change. 
* Like it!’ exclaimed Disraeli, for- 
getting himself for the moment, 
and blundering out with the truth ; 
‘Like it! I feel as if I were dead 
or buried alive ’ Then, seeing the 
expression of discomfiture on the 
peer’s face, he added hastily, with 
a courtly bow and an irresistible 
smile, ‘and in the land of the 
blessed ! His reasons for his po- 
pularity at Court are also most 
characteristic. When asked how it 
was that he was such a favourite with 
the Queen and her family, he an- 
swered that it was easy enough; ‘I 
never contradict, and I know how 
to forget.’ This is a dictum worthy 
to take rank with the most urgent 
of Lord Chesterfield’s recommen- 
dations to his son. 

Disraeli has left a number of 
happy epigrammatic phrases behind 
him, some of which have come to 
be positively incorporated in our 
language; he was a master of 
epigram and a prince of paradox. 
His sophistry was of the most in- 
genious, and just as he could, by 
his fatal versatility and happy elo- 
quence of tongue, twist his hearers’ 
minds into unaccustomed grooves, 
he could persuade himself into 
almost any course of action that 
promised to be advantageous. Dis- 
raeli may have, perhaps, been said 
to be an unlucky man, in the sense 
that he seemed to stir up opposi- 
tion and enmity whereverhe turned, 
especially in his earlier years ; but 
he was inestimably fortunate in 
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this, that his schemes and plans 
very often, indeed for the most 
part, became brilliant successes, 
The one word success may, in fact, 
be taken to represent fitly Disraeli’s 
career. 

Next to Disraeli on the roll of 
honour—many persons will rank 
Carlyle infinitely higher than Dis- 
raeli indeed ; still, to the general pub- 
lic, to the world at large, Disraeli was 
known where Carlyle was unheard 
of—comes the sturdy Scotchman, 
as complete a contrast as could be 
imagined to the great leader of the 
Tory party. The forms and eti- 
quettes of society, which were in- 
expressibly dear to Disraeli, were 
scouted and scorned by Carlyle; 
the showy Oriental school of poli- 
tics of the one was perfectly re- 
pugnant to the other. 

Carlyle’s career of fourscore years 
and five was singularly uneventful, 
even for one who was a student to 
the end, and who aspired to be 
nothing more than ‘a writer of 
books.’ There was completeness 
in his life, but no redundancy ; and 
there was the light of clear, fresh, 
intellectual vigour in him to the 
last. There was physical vigour 
also, for he was able to wander 
about the by-streets of his well- 
loved Chelsea at an age when many 
men of his years would have been 
bed-ridden. Afternoon after after- 
noon he was to be met, wrapped 
in his roomy great-coat and wear- 
ing the famous wideawake, peer- 
ing about the dismal homes of the 
poor, entering into casual disputes, 
and distributing epigrammatic ad- 
vice, coupled with current coin of 
the realm. He was very popular 
among the little children, who knew 
that his pockets were always full 
of sweetmeats, to be given to the 
poorest among the little ones. His 
presence was familiar in many 
working homes, strange as it may 
seem. His transparent, honesty 
and genuine kindness never failed 
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to endear him to the people of the 
lower classes with whom he came 
in contact. 

He was most punctilious and 
courteous as host and guest, al- 
ways falling in with the ways of his 
friends. Once, when on a visit to 
an old friend in Scotland, he was 
asked to conduct family prayers, 
and consented ; but instead of pre- 
facing the devotional exercise by a 
short chapter, he read through the 
whole book of Job without stop- 
ping, to the amazement—to use no 
stronger word—of the company 
assembled. Leigh Hunt wrote of 
him about thirty or thirty-five years 
ago: ‘I believe that what Mr. 
Carlyle loves better than his fault- 
finding, with all its eloquence, is 
the face of any human creature 
that looks suffering and loving and 
sincere ; and I believe further, that 
if the fellow-creature were suffering 
only, and neither loving nor sin- 
cere, but had come to a pass of 
agony in this life which put him at 
the mercies of some good man for 
some last help and consolation 
towards his grave, even at the risk 
of loss to repute and a sure amount 
of pain and vexation, that man, if 
the groan reached him in its for- 
lornness, would be Thomas Car- 
lyle! Of Carlyle’s kindliness and 
generosity there can be no doubt. 
He was a sure resource for needy 
friends, especially in earlier times ; 
and the story runs, that the period 
after the publication of Sartor Re- 
sartus, when Carlyle was a brilliant 
member of a brilliant literary circle 
—Stuart Mill, John Sterling, Mau- 
rice, the Hares, Leigh Hunt, and 
others—he had one friend in par- 
ticular whose applications for pe- 
cuniary help were frequent, and 
whose repayments were visionary. 
The demands became incessant, 
and were painful to Carlyle’s sense 
of dignity, for his friend’s sake. 
At last he devised a scheme which 
saved the position. One special 
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ornament on the drawing-room 
mantelpiece was consecrated to 
this impecunious friend, who always 
found in it a sovereign, and some- 
times two. There are innumerable 
instances that might be given of 
the great Scotchman’s large-hearted- 
ness, especially in his younger 
days, when his intellect was at its 
prime, and when mind and heart 
were not warped by the embittering 
influences of after-life. 

He never contrived to mould 
himself to the conventionalities of 
what is understood generally by 
the term ‘society.’ He was in the 
midst of a brilliant coterie of clever 
men, where his genius would have 
been passport for any number of 
eccentricities ; and this was suffi- 
cient for him. He abhorred the 
deep and wide influence of money, 
which has seemed of late the one 
recognisable claim to human es- 
teem ; and he was content, in re- 
cent years, to smoke his evening 
pipe at the kitchen fire in Cheyne- 
row, away from the gaudy glitter of 
the cruel world. His talk was 
most characteristic—picturesque, 
vehement, enlivened with flashes 
of rare humour, and set off by his 
broad Scotch accent; while at in- 
tervals he would let off some crash- 
ing dogma, such as ‘ Lies are the 
very devil!’ He was disappointing 
at times, one would imagine; no- 
tably to two American enthusiasts, 
who tell the tale with unction 
to this day. The two hero-wor- 
shippers started for Cheyne-row, 
and pushing open the gate of the 
favoured house, marched to the 
door and knocked. Who should 
open the door but the hero himself, 
looking very stormy. ‘O Mr. 
Carlyle,’ burst out one of the ladies, 
‘we have come all the way from 
America to see you!’ ‘Did you, 
ma'am?’ Carlyle said. ‘ Well, 
then, all that I can say is that I’m 
sorry for you!’ 

And, with that, he shut the door 
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in their faces, and left his crest- 
fallen admirers to return to their 
native country, armed with a cha- 
racteristic story. 

Carlyle has found many detrac- 
tors and defenders since his death, 
and foremost among his cham- 
pions js Tyndall, who wrote in the 
Times a splendid testimony to his 
friend’s curiosity and interest in 
science—characteristics which had 
been denied. Tyndall said: ‘I 
do not remember a single visit in 
which he failed to make inquiries 
both regarding my own work and 
the general work of science. In 
physical subjects, I never encoun- 
tered a mind of stronger grasp and 
deeper penetration than his. Dur- 
ing my expositions he was always 
in advance of me, anticipating and 
enunciating what I was about to 
say.’ Tyndall's testimony is valu- 
able. Carlyle gave his life royally 
to his country and to mankind. 
England may forget this for the 
moment, but she will remember it 
by and by; and the great Scotch- 
man whom Swinburne describes as 


‘The stormy sophist with his mouth of 
thunder’ 


will take his due place in the roll 
of honour. 

When we remember the sudden 
and premature death of one who 
will be recognised by all as a strong 
fighter in a noble cause—when we 
remember the fact that he had not 
quite reached the allotted limit of 
life—it appears strange that Dean 
Stanley should be placed among 
the veterans. Yet a veteran he has 
seemed to a large class—a very 
large class—of the public. His 
life has been on a smooth road; 
his position has been secured, and 
has been one of singular dignity 
and responsibility, so that the pub- 
lic mind has grown to consider 
him as a veteran, notwithstanding 
his activity and vigour of mind. 
Dean Stanley’s influence on the 
spirit of the age has been marked. 
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Himself belonging to the Broad 
Church party—his attachment to it, 
indeed, roused suspicions among 
his opponents as to his adherence 
to definite dogma—he pleaded in- 
variably in favour of freedom, not 
only for his own party, but for each 
party in turn, as it was assailed. 
Even for Ritualism—a system with 
which he had no sympathy, and 
whose puerilities he mercilessly ex- 
posed—he claimed toleration and 
charity. The liberality he extended 
to others was not, however, shown 
to him; and in many places he was 
regarded as little better than an 
infidel. Again, many persons 
looked with a suspicious eye at the 
evident signs of Royal favour la- 
vished on the fortunate divine. 
Honours fell thick upon him. The 
Queen chose him to accompany 
the Prince of Wales on his Eastern 
tour in 1862; the next year he be- 
came Dean of Westminster, after a 
controversy and protest of a painful 
nature ; and in the same year the 
Dean married Lady Augusta Bruce, 
who had been for many years the 
personal friend and attendant of 
the Queen. The rise was rapid, 
and there were not wanting persons 
ready to affirm that the Dean had 
become too prominent a courtier 
to. be a minister of Christ after 
Christ’s own heart—that the fre- 
quenter of the palace, could never 
be a true disciple of Christ among 
the poor. On the other hand, 
great fault was found with the 
Royal favour bestowed on so ‘un- 
orthodox’ a divine. The late Prin- 
cess Louis of Hesse and the Crown 
Princess of Germany were assidu- 
ous in their attentions to David 
Friedrich Strauss, and during his 
last illness the Princess Louis used 
herself to take him baskets of fruit 
and egys to tempt his failing appe- 
tite; but these things were little 
known in England, and many per- 
sons who did hear of the incidents 
did not realise the extreme ‘un- 
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orthodoxy’ of Strauss and the im- 
plied laxity of the English Prin- 
cesses. In England, however, cer- 
tain sections of society were very 
irate at the Dean’s good fortune ; 
while, on the other side, still larger 
sections have fully recognised the 
importance and advantage of hav- 
ing a teacher of Dean Stanley’s 
genial and enlightened views within 
the pale of the Establishment, and 
have cordially approved the wide 
influence exercised by Stanley’s 
prominent position and personal 
and intellectual attraction. 

Of Blanqui, who died on New 
Year’s-day, 1881, aged seventy-six, 
there is little to be said. The 
seventy-six years of his life were 
passed mostly in prison. Asa 
member of the Society of the 
Friends of the People, he was, in 
1830, sentenced to a year’s impri- 
sonment and a fine. He was no 
sooner free than he was again im- 
prisoned for belonging to an illegal 
society, but regained his liberty in 
the amnesty of 1837. In 1839 he 
took up arms against the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, and in 
1840 was condemned to penal ser- 
vitude for life. In 1848 Blanqui 
again turned up in Paris, and was 
prominent among the revolutionists 
of that turbulent epoch; he was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment. After the amnesty of 1859, 
Blanqui spent two years in London. 
On returning to Paris, in 1861, he 
was arrested on a charge of belong- 
ing to a secret society, was sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment, 
and five years’ loss of civil rights. 
In 1870 he appeared in Paris, and 
supported the Commune. He was 
afterwards tried, and sentenced to 
death in his absence, but surren- 
dered in 1872, and was imprisoned. 
He was twice elected to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies while still in prison, 
and was liberated in the amnesty, 
but was not allowed to take his 
seat. It cannot be said that the 
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old man had not suffered for his 
opinions; in fact, many persons 
said of him in Paris at the time of 
his death that, having been used 
for so many years to prison life, to 
prison fare, to prison regularity and 
asceticism, the unaccustomed free- 
dom as regards his movements and 
his food and his habits bewildered 
and overpowered him, and that the 
contrast of the banquets and recep- 
tions given in his honour to the 
prison régime by which he had been 
ruled, during something like forty 
years of his life, had been too much 
for his enfeebled constitution. 

Little, however, as his career 
may be known in England, Blan- 
qui’s name has been a power in 
France for many years. His fre- 
quent imprisonments would have 
sufficed in themselves to have 
made him appear a martyr ; for, as 
Bulwer has said, a popular prisoner 
is a most dangerous person ; and it 
may also be observed that the 
French people seem to have been 
moved by the spectacle of a man 
so thoroughly sincere and frank, 
who never strove to veil his revo- 
lutionary opinions. 

During many years, the mere 
mention of his name was sufficient 
to rouse a certain class of the 
working population to whom his 
principles appealed. Other classes 
whispered the name ‘ Blanqui’ with 
bated breath, as if the sound were 
sure to be followed by an explo- 
sion or a riot; and the apologists 
of /e vieux, as Blanqui was called 
for many years by fellow-revolu- 
tionists, had a hot time of it now 
and then. The young students of 
the Quartier Latin always opened 
their careers by pinning their faith 
to Blanqui; and Théophile Syl- 
vestre’s pictures of Blanqui as a 
preceptor to General Campan’s 
child were welcome reading to the 
enthusiasts of twenty and thirty 
years ago. Blanqui had been edu- 
cated at the Collége Charlemagne, 
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and had been overpowered by the 
strictly classical education given 
him. He vowed, when a son was 
born to him, that the boy should 
not learn to read, a resolution 
which he kept for many years, 
saying the boy would be happier 
so. ‘The son has learned to read 
by this time, doubtless ; but little 
or nothing is known of him. It 
has been said by persons compe- 
tentto judge, that Blanquihadinhim 
the stuff of which statesmen are 
made; he had a keen perception, 
a powerful judgment of public mat- 
ters, perfect rectitude and justice 
in his views of politics. An ardent 
patriot, he belonged to the great 
school of Henri 1V., of Richelieu, 
of the Convention. His articles, 
published in his paper, Za Patrie 
en Danger, give ample proof of 
his intellectual vigour. He was 
undoubtedly one of the most sin- 
cere and self-sacrificing and patri- 
otic revolutionists that France, in 
all her stormy moods, has ever seen ; 
and it is not perhaps surprising that 
the Republic of the France of 
to-day prosecutes the friends who 
carry flowers to the grave of & 
vieux f 

Blanqui had one glimpse of 
romance in his career, and that 
was his deep affection for a pupil 
of his, whom he loved for six years 
before daring to tell the tale. 
Eventually they were married ; 
but the shock of his imprisonment 
and penal servitude killed the poor 
young wife very soon after their 
marriage. At his death, a year or 
So ago, a characteristic incident oc- 
curred. He felt unwell as he 
was leaving a public meeting, but 
would not get into a carriage, being 
unwilling to let the people, who 
were crowding round him, hear 
the address of his home. This is 
a curious indication of the ruling 
spirit strong in death. The old 
man was true to his instinct, more- 
over, for he did not reveal the 
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secret, and breathed his last in a 
friend’s house. He was a man to 
whom the vilest villanies have been 
imputed ; but no one looked less 
like a traitor, less bloodthirsty, less 
intent on general ruin and anarchy, 
than did poor Blanqui ! 

Lord William Lennox, who died 
during last year, had led a varied 
life, and his experience was very 
extensive. He was only a boy 
when he obtained a commission in 
the Royal Horse-Guards Blue. 
Presently, he joined the embassy 
at Paris as aftaché, and accom- 
panied Wellington to Waterloo and 
to the Vienna Congress. He left 
the army in 1829, and was re- 
turned to Parliament for King’s 
Lynn; but politics were not his 
forte; and he preferred the easy 
life of a man about town, con- 
versant with literature and the 
drama. Lord William was the au- 
thor of many popular works; and 
the reminiscences of his early 
career, published in 1863, under 
the title of Fifty Years’ Recollections, 
made most amusing matter. He 
had been intimate with Kemble 
and Kean; his memory clung to 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss O'Neill, 
and he could recall Talma and 
Mdlle. Mars at their best, and in 
their best parts, and his observa- 
tions were, then, inevitably plea- 
sant reading, and were, in a certain 
sense, instructive. He did not 
confine his pen to theatrical sub- 
jects and fiction—in fact he tried 
his pen in every school of litera- 
ture, a versatility which made him 
the butt of Punch in its early days. 
Punch's persecution of Lord Wil- 
liam Lennox was as unceasing and 
as marked as its attacks on Lord 
Brougham. Lord William’s easy 
good-humour carried him through 
all, however, and the merciless wit 
of the great journal did not restrain 
his pen by so much asa line. He 
wrote in the annuals, during their 
day of popularity ; he contributed 
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largely to military and sporting 
publications ; he was on the staff 
of Once a Week, when it was in its 
prime ; and he wrote several com- 
paratively serious works, such as 
Three Years with the Duke of Wel- 
lington in Private Life, the story of 
The Victoria Cross, &c., which are 
of considerable interest from every 
point of view. From opportunities 
as scanty as Lord William Lennox’s 
opportunities were many, John 
Gould, the great ornithologist of 
modern times, educated himself 
into the high position he held even- 
tually in the scientific branches of 
natural history. He was an ardent 
student of Nature, and his first 
elaborate work, on A Century of 
Birds from the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, was received with marked 
approval. Before its publication, 
however, Gould had carried it from 
publisher to publisher, and could 
not find any one bold enough 
to take itin hand. He issued the 
work, and all his subsequent works, 
himself, therefore, collecting his 
subscribers, and personally super- 
intending the details of his splen- 
did folios. The plates of his 
books were drawn and coloured 
by his wife, a careful and skilful 
artist, who gave form and colour to 
his six hundred varieties of birds 
from Australia. Mrs. Gould fol- 
lowed her husband through trials 
and perils innumerable, and was 
as great an enthusiast as he was 
respecting ornithology. Mr. Gould’s 
magnum opus has always been said 
to .be his monumental work on 
The Birds of Great Britain, a 
book which is the best authority in 
the English language upon the 
subject it treats. The ‘ true priest 
of Nature’ has left some brave 
work behind him. 

James Spedding—the close friend 
of Tennyson, of Carlyle, of Sterling 
—achieved more in a literary sense 
than many men whose names are 
better known. Though his life 
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was mainly devoted to illustrating 
the writings and career of Lord 
Bacon, he was not a man of a 
single book. One of his volumes 
of thoughtful essays on various 
literary, artistic, and political sub- 
jects he himself described as not 
relating to Lord Bacon, thus show- 
ing the natural division in his mind 
of things relating, and things not 
relating, to Lord Bacon. Sped- 
ding was a student, of a German 
cast of thought, whose attainments 
and great powers were, for the most 
part, unknown to even certain sec- 
tions of the world of letters. His 
scholarship and research, and the 
charm of his conversation and de- 
licacy of his reflections, however, 
were strongly appreciated by the 
cultivated men with whom he was 
on intimate terms throughout his 
long life. Very different, indeed, 
in style are the writings of W. 
Rathbone Greg, whose chief book, 
The Creed of Christendom, made an 
era in the speculative opinions of 
many men who are now no longer 
young; and as a most original 
thinker and writer he will be 
missed by a considerable circle of 
friends and admirers. His writing 
was sharp and incisive, and there 
were here and there in his books 
brilliant flashes of true poetic in- 
sight. It was Mr. Greg, who, in 
contrasting the writings of Carlyle 
and Kingsley, wrote, ‘ Mr. Carlyle 
slangs like a blaspheming pagan, 
Mr. Kingsley like a denouncing 
prophet! A characteristic defi- 
nition ! 

Another name remains to be add- 
ed to the literary losses of 1881— 
that of Mrs. S. C. Hall, who was 
born in 1807. Mrs. Hall was Irish 
by birth and parentage, her mother 
being, however, of Huguenot de- 
scent; and Mrs. Hall inherited 
much of the wild and vivid ima- 
gination, deep thought and pathos, 
warm-heartedness and general re- 
finement that distinguished her, 
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from her rare qualities, and the 
mixture of races grafted on the 
Irish. Mrs. Hall’s Sketches of Lrish 
Character, her Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry, and Lights and Shadows 
of Irish Life, are standard works 
that had an enormous popularity 
in their day, and that serve as re- 
ferences to the students of Irish 
times and manners. Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall issued jointly several 
popular publications, notably Zhe 
Book of the Thames, which has 
passed through several editions. 
They attained their half-century of 
married life—their golden wedding 
—in 1874, and the event was duly 
celebrated by large numbers of 
friends of both husband and wife. 

The Church has lost several 
famous veterans, notably Lord 
John Thynne, sub-Dean of West- 
minster Abbey, who had assisted at 
the coronations of William IV. and 
Victoria ; and the Rev. Dr. Cum- 
ming, the minister of the Scotch 
Church, whose works on the ‘Great 
Tribulation’ and ‘ Redemption 
Draweth Nigh’ have sold more 
than the productions of any other 
theological writer of the day. His 
‘Lectures for the Times’ are re- 
markable for their brilliant style 
and powerful argument, and are 
alluring reading. 

Among veterans in various de- 
partments of life and various grades 
of popularity, the last year carried 
off Lord Justice Lush ; Lord Hather- 
ley ; Sir Josiah Mason, the philan- 
thropist; George Burrow, the author 
and traveller who made many reve- 
lations to the public respecting 
gipsy life and habits and language; 
Edward Trelawny, Byron’s com- 
papion in Italy ; and Lorenzo Del- 
monico. 

Who is Delmonico? the reader 
may ask. Surely no recorder of 
the losses of a year will dare to 
chronicle the death of the New 
York cook, even though he be of 
world-wide fame. But why should 
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not the great cook and restaura- 
teur take his place among the nota- 
bilities? He had lived a varied 
and laborious life, and his seventy- 
one years had given untold plea- 
sure to vast numbers of his fellow- 
creatures. He had had to do with 
great people in his day. In the 
old quarters Jenny Lind had in- 
variably honoured him with her 
custom; and Louis Napoleon, 
afterwards Emperor of the French, 
spent most of his leisure time at 
Delmonico’s. This was in the old 
time ; but of late house after house 
had been added to the gorgeous 
establishment in Fifth Avenue, and 
it became the leading house. The 
magnificent repasts that have been 
served there are Gargantuan in 
their details. At the famous Mor- 
ton-Peto banquet plates were laid 
for a hundred persons, each per- 
son’s dinner being charged fifty 
pounds. Then there was the grand 
Swan dinner, so called because in 
the middle of the table was a 
miniature lake, in which real swans 
were swimming. Delmonico used 
to say that for one thousand pounds 
he could make fifty persons ‘ quite 
comfortable,’ gastronomically. He 
was proud of relating how frequent 
a visitor Dickens was to his estab- 
lishment, how Greeley used to ‘run 
in upon him,’ how General Grant 
patronised his place. Delmonico 
—who had begun life as a cook, 
but a high-class cook—was simple 
in his gastronomical tastes. He 
was, it would seem, in his marvel- 
lous power of organisation, and his 
rare skill also in running up a bill, 
a truthful exponent of the spirit of 
New York. There is a mass of 
matter concerning him that re- 
mains untold; but enough has 
perhaps been said to show that 
the veteran restaurateur has his 
interesting points. 

Abroad Death has been busy 
among the veterins, as well as here 
in England. Emile de Girardin, 
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who died in the spring, was a re- 
markable man, a singular man, an 
eccentric man; but not a capacious 
minded man. His intellect was 
alert and penetrating, yet it lacked 
depth, and often disappointed 
those about him. The hardnesses 
of his nature, it was sometimes said, 
were due to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of his childhood. He 
was bred in a nest of suspicions— 
a bad atmosphere for the young. 
For a time he was thinking of 
claiming the imperial name to 
which it was always supposed he 
had a right, and during that period 
of his life he imitated the habits 
of Napoleon, affected military re- 
gularity, order, and early rising, 
adopted the abrupt brief style of 
speech of the first Emperor. He 
was a man of poor education and 
small scholarship; but he made 
himself a great name in France for 
atime. He was a worshipper of 
success; to him the means were 
always justified by the successful 
end; and, certainly, it may be 
fairly said of him, that he rarely 
failed in any of his great enter- 
prises. M. Littré, who also died 
last year, was of a very different 
school from De Girardin ; he was as 
simple, as unostentatious, as un- 
ambitious, as Girardin was luxuri- 
ous and greedy of honours and 
emoluments. Littré has made a 
mark on his time that will not be 
effaced. His Dictionary of the 
French Language is not only a 
monument of literary labour, it is 
an instance of Littré’s moral cour- 
age in undertaking such a work. 
The first batch of ‘copy’ was put 
into the printers’ hands in Septem- 
ber 1859, and the last instalment 
was given in in November 1872. 
Littreé has done something for the 
good of every science, for practical 
and theoretical medicine, for phi- 
lology, philosophy, history, &c. His 
life was a lesson of charity, of su- 
preme content, of domestic happi- 
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ness; and many people found these 
things hard to combine with his 
well-known free-thought principles. 
‘He is a saint without a God!’ said 
Lamartine’s niece when speaking 
of him. His long life is certainly 
a splendid lesson for the contem- 
plation of the giddy and frivolous 
French people. 

The list of veterans passed away 
includes Drouyn de Lhuys, one of 
the Imperialist Ministers, who after- 
wards became a Republican; Au- 
guste de Chatillon, painter, poet, 
and sculptor; Paulin-Paris, the 
first professor of the Faculty of Old 
French ; in Italy, Count Pepoli, a 
well-known writer and senator, who, 
during his exile in England, from 
1839 to 1854, was Professor of 
Italian Literature at the London 
University ; Giovanni Rufini, who 
has achieved considerable literary 
renown by his works, written with 
the view to popularise the Italian 
cause in England; Raffaelle Monti, 
the sculptor, whose works had ob- 
tained a high reputation in Eng- 
land, and Count Arrivabene, the 
‘father’ of the Italian senate; in 
Austria, Field-Marshal Benedek, 
commander of the Austrian forces 
in the war of 1866 ; and in Sweden, 
Professor Anders Fryxell, the 
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greatest of Swedish historians, who 
died aged eighty-five. His magnum 
opus appeared in eighty-five solid 
volumes, which were produced in 
the years between 1820 and 1880. 
Compared to this, Littré’s thirteen 
years at his Dictionnaire seem as 
child’s play. 

It must be remembered that 
only the veterans have been men- 
tioned in this slender record of 
finished lives; the men whose 
careers have stopped in middle age 
have not been included, and there 
are many prominent names in- 
scribed on the death-roll of 1881 
that have had no place here. 

It seems to many of us, as the 
veterans pass away, that we shall 
never look upon their like again ; 
that their light and splendour are 
utterly extinguished ; that the world 
is growing poor, and weak, and: 
mediocre. Still these are not sen- 
timents to be encouraged, or likely 
to encourage budding ambition. 
Says Homer : 

‘Like leaves on trees the race of man is 
found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the 
ground ; 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 
They fall successive and successive rise, 
So generations in their bloom decay, 


So flourish these, when those have passed 
away | 








THE EXEMPLARY MR. DUX. 


SH Shetch picked up Abroad, 
By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 


——_~>——- 


‘So you quit us to-morrow morn- 
ing?” 

‘Yes, marm, I guess they’r 
agoin’ to hang me at ten o'clock 
sharp.’ 


I opened wide eyes and ears as 
I heard this fragment of conversa- 
tion. At the moment I was stand- 
ing on the threshold ofacell. But 
such a cell! It looked more like 
a boarding-house parlour; the 


windows were barred, it is true; 
the walls were whitewashed, and 
the lock of the door was ponder- 


ous; but on the floor there was a 
soft carpet, and against the walls 
were arranged chairs and ottomans. 

In the middle of the room, some 
of them seated, some standing, a 
dozen ladies, in visiting costume, 
formed a circle round a gentle- 
man. The latter was in correct 
evening dress—white cambric tie, 
swallow - tailed coat, white kid 
gloves, and boots that reflected 
one like a polished shield. 

* That's the assassin |’ whispered 
the detective, who was showing 
me round (ten dollars a day, meals 
not included). 

I could not restrain a movement 
of surprise. 

‘It’s James Dux,’ he continued, 
taking no notice; ‘he’s under 
sentence of death.’ 

In the monotonous voice of a 
professional guide he went on to 
tell me the story of the man who 
was the focus of so much atten- 
tion. 

‘ A criminal of the highest class, 


this Dux. He began in an intel- 
ligent way by only attacking re- 
spectable people, worth ten thou- 
sand dollars or so. Four times he 
has cheated the gallows. The 
first time he bought off the wit- 
nesses, the second time he bought 
off the jury ; the third time he did 
business direct with the judge. 
But a fatal accident was his ruin. 
The paper he found on a banker 
he assassinated turned out to be 
counterfeit. James had killed a 
confrere by mistake. Not being 
able to get together money enough 
to make his innocence clear, he 
was found guilty. He was going 
to be sent aloft, when a comrade 
starting in trade offered to buy the 
fraudulent bank-notes at a sacri- 
fice. He said he calculated he 
could pass them on his customers 
out West. With the sum thus 
realised James was able to per- 
suade the Governor of the State to 
take a disinterested view of his 
case, and he was let off. 

‘ But Dux never got over the turn 
it gave him. He became kinder 
stupid—lost his head. He took to 
robbing the first that came in his 
road. One evening, in an out-of- 
the- way suburb, he knocked out 
the brains of an old man with a 
sledge-hammer for the sake of a 
miserable watch of no value. 

‘Caught in the act by a young 
policeman, who thought he had a 
chance of distinguishing himself, 
James was brought up at the 
assizes for the fifth time. The 
evidence was overwhelming, the 
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defence weak, the jury indifferent. 
While the dozen in the box were 
trying whisky - cocktails, Judge 
Blackstone rose in the middle of a 
cloud of cigar-smoke, and pro- 
nounced sentence of death, giving 
the poor fellow only three months’ 
leisure to read the Bible in. His 
time is up this afternoon.’ 

‘And that is the prisoner,’ I 
exclaimed ; ‘ the man in the dress- 
clothes ?” 

‘Yes, that’s Dux,’ he answered. 
‘He's converted, you know. At 
present he is a great object of 
interest. Our richest ladies pay 
all his expenses. The best fami- 
lies come round regular to comfort 
him. He is going to die beauti- 
fully, we expect. It is a great vic- 
tory for the Hardshell Baptist 
Church. You'll see that James 
will make a truly sanctified end.’ 

Meantime the assassin, recon- 
ducting one of bis lady-visitors to 
the door, passed quite close to me, 
and I had the opportunity of taking 
his likeness in my mental camera. 

He was a low-sized, thick-set, ill- 
built man, with a face blotched 
with whisky - pimples, a low fore- 
head, a cold eye, and the limbs of 
a long-armed ape. What a sinis- 
ter and grotesque caricature this 
bestial wretch was, tricked out in 
the garb of good society, his big 
bony toes making humps on the 
patent leather of his dandy pumps, 
and his close-cropped hair glisten- 
ing with some perfume, which 
could not kill the tetid odour that 
exuded from his vulgar body ! 

A lady advanced towards the 
assassin, and presented him with 
an immense white bouquet—the 
symbol of purity of soul. But as 
she tried to murmur a few appro- 
priate words, emotion overcame 
her, and she swooned. 

The condemned telon had taken 
the flowers with a careless air, 
sniffed them, and jerked them over 
his shoulder to a corner of the 
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room where I perceived a mass of 
fragrance and bloom thrown in 
huddled heaps lke so much re- 
fuse. 

‘ The poor creatures are nervous, 
do you mind,’ said James compas- 
sionately. ‘They should take a 
horn of gin before risking them- 
selves here.’ 

‘ Allow me to introduce to you 
my only daughter, Miss Blackstone,’ 
said a gentleman of a judicial bear- 
ing, bustling forward to make way 
for a lovely young girl who leant 
on his arm. 

The murderer bowed. 

The young lady curtsied. 

The Judge did his best to imitate 
one and the other; that is to say, 
as far as his corpulence would per- 
mit him. 

‘Papa has spoken often about 
you,’ said the pretty girl, with a 
simper. ‘I am really sorry you 
cannot dine with us to-morrow.’ 

‘It’s out of the question, miss, 
and I deeply regret it,’ said Dux, 
with a coarse laugh. 

The young lady blushed and 
lowered her eyes. 

‘Unless, you know, your father 
would consent to revise his judg- 
ment,’ continued the felon. 

‘Ah, James,’ said the Judge, 
with a blending of formality and 
the cold amiability of the bench ; 
‘it is, as you say, out of the ques- 
tion. Business is business, you 
know ;’ and bending towards Dux, 
he whispered, ‘ it would be as much 
as my appointment is worth to do 
anything at present.’ 

‘It must be a terrible thing, 
Mr. Dux, to be hung ’ interrupted 
the young girl. 

‘A moment's pain, more or less, 
Miss Blackstone ; a short moment 
—do you hear?’ said the Judge. 
‘It is the death I would prefer for 
myself.’ 

‘Well, that’s as how it is,’ in- 
sinuated Mr. Dux. ‘I daresay it’s 
sweet enough, if the trap works 
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proper and the sheriff is experi- 
enced. By the bye, Judge, would 
you kindly take care that the rope 
is comfortably soaped ?” 

‘Willingly, my friend. Any fa- 
vour I can grant you under the 
circumstances you are at liberty 
to ask.’ 

Mr. Blackstone left with his 
daughter. The latter turned back 
several times in the hope to catch 
a parting glance of the assassin. 

I afterwards learned that on the 
dawn of the following morning she 
forwarded a basket of magnificent 
flowers to the condemned cell. 

‘More posies " cried Dux, when 
he saw them. ‘ These women folk 
are fools. There’s only one in the 
lot—my gal Jane—who knows the 
right stuff to give a citizen of the 
great United States to help him 
to die. She sent me a gallon of 
old Bourbon ? 

By this time a crowd of new ar- 
rivals had invaded the cell, which 
had been transformed into an audi- 
ence chamber. It was a deputation 
of prominent citizens, who request- 
ed to be received by the lion of 
the day. 

The orator of the crowd made 
three paces towards the condemned 
man, and exhibiting a handsome 
case in morocco and gold, he de- 
livered the following discourse, 
with much dignity and feeling : 

‘Dear Mr Dux, permit the in- 
habitants of Humanityviille at large, 
and, conjoined with them, the 
members of the jury. the sheriff, 
and different persons who assisted 
at your trial, as well as the prison 
officials, also the members of the 
police force who took part in your 
capture, to offer you, through me 
as medium, this feeble testimony 
of the esteem with which you have 
inspired us all; not only by your 
calm resignation and the attitude, 
in every respect worthy of a gentle- 
man, which you have known how 
to preserve during the many days 
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of your detention and throughout 
the ordeal of the proceedings in 
court, but likewise by the truly 
Christian sentiments which have 
led you to pardon those whose 
action may have contributed to 
bring about your condemnation. 
Accept, I beg of you, in the names 
of all my fellow-citizens and in my 
own, this modest gift. We heartily 
wish that it may prove useful and 
agreeable to you during the last 
hours of your terrestrial sojourn.’ 

Mr. Dux extended both his 
hands, and received from those of 
the orator a superbly enamelled 
massive gold watch. 

He weighed it in his right palm 
for a few seconds, turned it over, 
and then applied it to his right 
ear. 

‘Is it going ?” 

‘O yes,’ answered the donors in 
chorus. 

‘Keep good time ?’ 

*O yes.’ 

‘ Jewelled ? 

‘ Rather.’ 

‘ Horizontal escapement ?” 

*O yes.’ 

‘ American built ?” 

* You bet.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure I'm very much 
obliged ; but while you were about 
it, you might have given me a 
hand-made ticker’ 

Here the members of the depu- 
tation saw that the series of expla- 
nations were exhausted. After 
having shaken hands with the 
courageous Mr. Dux—whom they 
passed by in Indian file—they dis- 
creetly withdrew. 

A second deputation was usher- 
ed into the room. 

After the customary salute the 
leader of the procession spoke 
his speech in these terms : 

‘Respected sir, I am the twin 
brother, and these ladies and gen- 
tlemen are the nearest relatives 
and most intimate friends, of the 
late George Brown, whom you slew 
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on the night of the 31st of August 
last, by sundry blows of a sledge- 
hammer, in order to possess your- 
self of a nickel watch which he 
had bought for five dollars. 

‘ Desiring to make known to the 
public the sentiments of admira- 
tion and respect with which your 
conversion has filled us, we pray 
you to accept our humble homage 
in the shape of a complete suit of 
dittoes for your own use. We will 
take it as an inestimable favour 
if you will wear them at to-mor- 
row morning’s ceremony.’ 

James Dux ejected a quid to- 
wards the pile of bouquets heaped 
behind him, and, having tumefied 
his cheeks with a fresh plug of to- 
bacco, he took the bundle, tore 
off the paper covering, and suc- 
cessively unfolded the coat, waist- 
coat, and trousers, examining the 
texture of the stuff with the touch 
of a connoisseur. 

‘Are these English articles, war- 
ranted, you know?’ 

‘O yes,’ chorussed the group of 
relatives and friends, 

‘ Latest fashion ?’ 

*O yes.’ 

‘Buttons solidly sewn in—no 
slopshop work ?’ 

*O yes.’ 

But, as he pursued his examina- 
tion, sudden creases puckered his 
forehead, and in a voice trembling 
with anger, he exclaimed, 

‘Where are the braces? There 
ain’t no braces to the trousers, nor 
buttons to the coat-sleeves !’ 

The members of the deputation 
regarded each, other with an em- 
barrassed air. A whispered collo- 
quy took place among them. At 
last two of the youngest of the party 
hurried out, and the orator, regain- 
ing his presence of mind, gave 
Mr. Dux his assurance that the 
forgotten articles would be sup- 
plied without delay. 

‘All right,’ said the assassin ; 
‘let’s say no more about it.’ 
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At that moment a smothered 
sob was heard. 

It came from one of the two or- 
phan daughters left by poor George 
Brown. 

*‘O Mr. Dux,’ she murmured 
amid her tears, ‘how did you find 
it in your heart to kill our good 
father ?” 

‘It was his own fault,’ answered 
James. ‘He provoked me by 
making an exhibition of that 
durned watch. I could not resist 
the temptation. Only for that all- 
fired timepiece I should have died 
of hunger, like a man, before I 
would have dreamed of robbery. 
It was more than imprudent— 
it was downright immoral on his 
part.’ 

‘The Browns were always too 
fond of ostentation,’ loudly de- 
clared a fat lady with a red face, 
who was no other than the Pre- 
sidentess of the Society for the 
Protection of Penitent Assassins. 
‘Poor man,’ she resumed, turning 
towards Dux, ‘you are dying a 
victim to the deplorable vanity of 
our relative. For my part, I am 
of the emphatic opinion that it is 
high time to pass a law interdict- 
ing the parade of articles of value.’ 

‘That’s a fact,’ assented Mr. 
Hiram K. Anthropologus, secre- 
tary of the society. ‘A saint him- 
self could not resist. Brown was 
entirely to blame. He only got 
what he deserved. But you, Mr. 
Dux, tell me, please, when the 
temptation assailed you to kill 
George, in order to get at his watch, 
did you suffer much ?’ 

‘ Terrible, sir, terrible. When I 
saw him pull it out to look at the 
hour, I thought he wanted to rile 
me. That’s a thing, you know, no 
citizen of this free country can 
stand without getting his dander 
up. It sort of affected me in the 
stomach first, then in the legs, and 
then in the head. I tried to resist, 
and even made an attempt to run 
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away. But I can’t tell how it came 
to pass, I wasn’t equal to it; and 
when calmness returned, I was 
stooping over the man, a sledge- 
hammer in my hand, and his skull 
was smashed!....No_ matter, 
it can’t be helped now that it is 
over. I forgive him from the bot- 
tom of my heart.’ 

‘Poor man!’ cried all the ladies 
present in a tone of profound com- 
miseration ; and then began a ri- 
valry between them as to who 
should give a farewell token to the 
condemned. 

‘Do take this portemonnaie,’ 
said one. 

‘And this flask of smelling-salts,’ 
said another. 

‘Here is my box of pulmonic 
wafers,’ added a third. ‘They are 
a sovereign remedy against asthma 
and difficult breathing.’ 

Dux took everything that was 
offered him ; but all went the way 
of the bouquets before long. 

A tumult in a corner put an end 
to these effusions of friendliness. 
An unfortunate wretch, all rags 
and patches, his cheeks hollow 
from long fasting, was struggling 
in the clutches of some half-dozen 
persons. 

‘I have caught him !’ screeched 
a female voice. ‘He was attempt- 
ing to steal the venison pasty sent 
for James Dux!’ 

‘Gentlemen, if you please, la- 
dies,’ gasped the poor beggar, ‘I 
have not tasted food for two days, 
and—and I never murdered any- 
body.’ 

He was flung neck and crop out 
of the room. 

A negro domestic here entered, 
and announced to Mr. Dux that 
dinner was served in an adjoining 
apartment. 

The company filed out into the 
dining-room of the Governor of the 
gaol, which had been amiably 
placed, together with the Gover- 
nor’s plate and French cook, at 
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the disposal of the prisoner and 
his friends for the occasion. 

The condemned man took his 
station in the seat of honour, Judge 
Blackstone on his right, and the 
district attorney on his left. A 
popular preacher of the Talmage 
type said grace before meat, and 
made an impromptu prayer, in the 
course of which he introduced some 
eloquent allusions to the ceremony 
of the following day. 

Mr. Dux ate heartily and drank 
copiously, and burst into frequent 
explosions of good humour, which 
were vastly admired by the guests. 
The repast was a veritable banquet 
in its plenteousness, a /ée in its 
joyous spirit. Several effective 
selections of music were performed 
during the courses on a harmonium 
by the leader of the popular preach- 
er’s choir. After the coffee came 
liquors stronger than wine, and 
with them came the toasts. The 
shortest and most delicate of those 
was given by the twin-brother of 
George Brown in the following 
neat speech : 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,—Our 
urbane and much-to-be-regretted 
friend James is on the eve of his 
departure. May the dejection of 
his leave-taking be softened and 
its pains be abridged.’ 

Dux got on his legs, and, in a 
robust voice, responded as fol- 
lows : 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—This I 
shall ever look upon as the happi- 
est and proudest moment in my 
career. Its remembrance shall not 
quit me till my dying hour. In 
many a former period of my exist- 
ence I was cast down by disap- 
pointment, and often almost gave 
way to despair. Little did I then 
imagine that I should one day 
have the privilege of enjoying this 
honour. It was farthest from my 
hopes that I should have the plea- 
sure of being entertained by such 
a distinguished circle until I gave 
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that rooster, Brown, his pass-out 
checks for the other side of 
Jordan. The death of that miser- 
able sinner has made a new man 
of me, has regenerated me, and 
filled me, so to speak, with a 
second life. From the moment 
my sentence was pronounced by 
my friend the Judge here, I felt 
myself another being—indeed, I 
may safely say, without boasting, 
that I should have lived in complete 
ignorance of the joys one feels in 
the consciousness of being good 
unless I had undertaken that job 
which procures me the novelty of 
being strangled to-morrow. O my 
friends, would that you were all in 
the ranks of the just, like your 
humble servant! It is a blessed 
and profitable thing, I guess, to be 
awakened to the truth, to read 
pious tracts and eat spring chickens 
and canvas-back ducks! Person- 
ally, I can affirm that I forgive sin- 
cerely all who have had a part in 
my murder. I haven’t an ounce of 
animosity in my composition against 
any of you. IfI were let go free 
to-morrow, I would not hurt a hair 
of the head of an unborn babe. 
No, indeed I would not! But 
to-morrow I shall be at home, and 
my business prospects will be 
brighter than those of any citizen 
in these States. Yes, to-morrow I 
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shall be walking arm-in-arm with 
the prophets—to-morrow I would 
not exchange my log cabin in Zion 
for the White House at Washing- 
ton! From the golden side ofthe 
clouds I shall cast an eye of pity 
on you, poor sinners, down here 
below, in the depths of this vale of 
tears. It is not for you to attain 
to the glory I shall have reached, 
for you have done nothing to en- 
title you to the recompense. 
Nevertheless, I pardon you all. I 
pardon the judge, I pardon the 
jury, I pardon the witnesses, who, 
by their depositions, have been 
the cause of my premature disso- 
lution. I even pardon that con- 
temptible old rooster, George 
Brown himself. There isn’t an 
atom of resentment in my soul !’ 

Everybody was melted to tears. 

‘He is a saint,’ said the popular 
preacher. 

As for the judge, his emotion was 
so great that he had to hide it in 
a napkin behind a barricade of four 
empty bottles of Californian wine. 

As I left the room after this 
valedictory banquet, I could hear 
the clergyman recommending those 
who had obtained reserved tickets 
for the execution to come early, 
and not to fail to bring their chil- 
dren with them, as the sight was 
sure to be edifying. 
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Ir is not generally known that there 
is at this moment a large class of 
vessels under the English flag on 
board which there is practised a 
system of brutality and violence 
equal to anything of the kind ever 
perpetrated on board the ‘ Ameri- 
can packets’ of former days. I 
allude to the Nova Scotia ships, 
engaged in the grain and oil trade 
from America to Europe ; the class 
of ships to which the ‘ Lennie’ be- 
longed. Scarcely one of these ves- 
sels arrives in a continental port 
without a charge of assault, or 
other description of ill-treatment, 
being brought before the British 
Consul against her officers by some 
members of the crew. These 
charges are invariably hushed up 
by the consular authority, and the 
poor sailor, without influence, un- 
able to appeal to the nearest ma- 
gistrate—as he could in England— 
and perhaps injured for life by the 
blow of a handspike, is put off, 
thrown into the hands of thecrimps, 
to be again shipped off, and there 
the matter ends. Such isa typical 
case, in a few words. But should 
the matter be allowed to end there? 
Public opinion would, I think, an- 
swer that question quickly, were its 
attention once fairly called to the 
subject. When a similar state of 
affairs existed in the American 
merchant navy who were more 
ready to cry out than Englishmen ? 
and yet now, when the blot is on our 
own flag, we are blind to it. It is 
no small blot either, as I can easily 
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show by citing a few cases, the 
facts of which I am in possession, 
and which I can assure the reader 
are only fair examples of the prac- 
tices on board by no means a small 
class of merchant ships. 

Firstly, however, I shall state 
briefly a few of the reasons why 
crimes and cruelties may be com- 
mitted on board these vessels with 
impunity; cruelties which would 
on board the ships of any other 
country be dealt with by the se- 
verest penalties. They are colonial 
ships, and consequently are not so 
directly under the eye of the Board 
of Trade, which thus exercises but 
a loose description of supervision. 
and, moreover, exempts them from 
many of the minor obligations at- 
taching to the management of an 
English ship. The greater part of 
their trade being between the 
United States and the Continent, 
the crimes committed at sea are 
brought to light only in foreign 
ports, where it is almost impossible 
for an uneducated man, without 
money, to obtain a hearing, even 
from the properly constituted re- 
presentative of British laws and 
interests. But the chief reason— 
which may be either a cause or 
effect of the present state of affairs 
—is that the ships are manned by 
the very dregs and offscourings of 
the seafaring classes. No sailor 
would think of joining a ‘blue- 
noser’ (as a Nova Scotia ship is 
called) until reduced to the last 
degree of destitution, or unless 
BB 
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hopelessly in debt to the crimps. 
In such Nova Scotia ships as I 
have been on board I have found 
crews in the forecastle composed, 
on an average, of two-thirds simply 
landsmen, and the remainder being 
almost new to the sea, and little 
acquainted with its laws and usages ; 
as a rule, less ‘able seamen’ than 
a marine after a term of sea ser- 
vice. Should there, by any chance, 
be a good sailor among such a 
crew, it may easily be supposed his 
share of work will be such as will 
lead him to escape from the vessel 
at any cost on the first opportunity. 
But should he resent being im- 
posed upon, or offer the slightest 
remonstrance, a knock-down blow 
from a capstan-bar and a good 
kicking from three or four of the 
‘after-guard’ soon quiet him. For 
in these Nova Scotiamen the officers 
have adopted all the worst charac- 
teristics of the American ‘ bully- 
mates’ of old days; but, unlike 
them, they do not respect a good 
sailor raore than if he were a coster- 
monger, receiving the same pay 
and supposed to be doing the same 
duties. The officers themselves are 
often very young men, not a bit 
more competent than any other 
inexperienced men ; and there can 
be no doubt that they have gained 
themselves much of their evil re- 
pute through a desire to maintain 
their authority ; forgetting, as young 
men will, that it is possible to go 
too far. 

Their senior masters and mates 
are bad examples, and are in many 
instances actual remnants of the 
old American school, who have 
never felt the effects of the strong 
measures by which that school was 
crushed out by the Republic. The 
younger men, in apeing such pre- 
ceptors, go even greater lengths 
than their elders. Often, under 
the delusion that they are conduct- 
ing themselves in a manly and 
officerlike manner, they do the 
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most cowardly acts, a few ex- 
amples of which I shall now put 
before the reader; and should it 
appear weakness on my part to 
withhold the name of the ship on 
board which such acts are com- 
mitted, I may mention that I shall 
be prepared to give up the name 
any time I may be called upon to 
do so. 

One of the worst cases that has 
come under my notice is that of a 
young English sailor who joined, 
in Philadelphia, a Nova-Scotian 
barque bound for Dublin. The 
passage to Dublin was made very 
quickly, before strong westerly 
gales, which allowed time for little 
more than the necessary working 
of the ship and pumping, for, like 
all ships of her class, she made a 
great deal of water when grain- 
laden. The treatment of the crew 
during this passage was not bad 
for a Western ocean trader, only 
one of their number—the man at 
the wheel at the time—being as- 
saulted and kicked. The young 
man of whom I am writing (whom 
I shall speak of as ‘ Jack’), forget- 
ting that it had been a passage to 
a home-port, agreed to remain in 
the ship, and make a voyage in 
her. This he did, but after sailing 
from Dublin for New Orleans with 
a good crew—for a wonder—the 
officers came out in their true 
colours. No afternoon watches 
below were allowed, not a watch 
was relieved, but on some pretext 
or other all hands were kept at 
work for half an hour. Indeed, 
all the harassing schemes of the 
Nova-Scotian system were em- 
ployed to get more work out of 
the crew. The only time a man 
was allowed for rest and food was 
two periods of three hours and a 
half each in the twenty-four hours. 
When on deck the men received 
orders in terms of the most dis- 
gusting abuse, in tones such as Bill 
Sykes might have addressed his 











dog ; for the ship was bound to 
an American port, where no redress 
could be obtained by British sub- 
jects. Two or three of the men 
were assaulted with such weapons 
as marling-spikes and heavers dur- 
ing the passage. Jack, one after- 
noon, in his proper watch below, 
was engaged in scrubbing with 
sand and canvas the bright fore- 
mast. The stage on which he was 
working had been hastily slung by 
rotten ropes—so rotten that, in 
spite of the danger of being 
knocked down and kicked, and 
the certainty of being sworn at, he 
pointed out the danger to the mate 
before getting on it. He had not 
been at work ten minutes when 
the rope broke, and down he came 
from just under the fore-top, sus- 
taining a fracture of the right pa- 
tella, and a number of other minor 
injuries, which rendered him unable 
to leave his bunk for six weeks. 
During this time he was submitted 
to a constant worrying from the 
captain and mates, who declared 
that there was nothing whatever 
the matter with him but laziness, 
giving him no medical treatment, 
and as soon as he was able to sit 
up set him work to do with his 
hands in that position. As soon 
as the ship arrived at New Orleans 
all the hands, except three and 
Jack, deserted, leaving more than 
a month’s wages behind them. 
The captain dared not now refuse 
a doctor, and one was soon pro- 
cured, after whose visit the captain 
treated Jack with some kindness, 
asked him to remain in the ship 
under the doctor’s care, and not 
go tohospital. Jack agreed to this 
to avoid the pain of removal, and 
was visited regularly by the medi- 
cal man during the ship’s stay in 
port. From New Orleans she 
sailed with Jack and a new crew 
for Antwerp, and as soon as she 
was once at sea the old treatment 
of the men was resumed until the 
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vessel reached the Straits of Dover 
on Good Friday. (It is almost 
needless to say that no holidays 
are kept on board such vessels.) 
A light easterly breeze was blowing 
at the time, which kept all hands 
night and day tacking ship ; there 
was also a very awkward cross-sea 
running, which made the ship 
tumble about a good deal. This 
occasion, of all others, was chosen 
for sending the men over the side 
on stages to scrub the paint. 

This work, dangerous and quite 
unnecessary at any time, all the 
crew refused to do—Jack among 
the others. The first to speak up 
and refuse was an American sailor, 
and almost before he had spoken 
the mate ran at him with a capstan- 
bar, and attempted to knock him 
down. These two closed in a 
struggle, but were soon separated 
by the other men. Then the cap- 
tain and other members of the ‘ after 
guard’ coming to the spot armed 
with revolvers and axes, and threat- 
ening to use them, the crew, all 
but the American and Jack, gave 
in. These two were then taken 
aft, and in the eyes of the others 
put into wrist-irons and suspended 
by them to the mizen, clear of the 
deck or any other support. In 
about half an hour the American 
gave in ; but Jack, who was unable 
from the injury to his knee to climb 
overboard, was kept hanging one 
hour and a quarter, until he fainted, 
when he was taken down. In 
Antwerp, Jack called daily for 
several days at the Consulate, but 
only after persistent demands was 
he allowed to see the Consul ; then 
every possible official obstacle was 
thrown in the way of his obtaining 
redress ; but at last, on his threat- 
ening to write to the President of 
the Board of Trade, a kind of in- 
quiry was instituted by a court 
composed of other merchant ship- 
masters. A greater mockery it 
would be difficult to imagine ; but 
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so clear was Jack’s case, and so 
determined did he appear, that the 
court decided in his favour, and 
sentenced his captain and mate /o 
pay their own expenses. Jack was 
allowed to draw what pay was due 
to him from the ship, and go where 
he liked, maimed for life, and un- 
fitted ever to enter her Majesty's 
service. At the same time there 
were two other Nova-Scotian ships 
in Antwerp, and the crews of each 
of these were daily callers at the 
Consulate with complaints of ill- 
treatment against their officers. 


Soft Eyes. 


On board one of the ships there 
had been revolver shooting and 
kicking, in which the greater part 
of the crew forward had been more 
or less injured, not one of whom 
was compensated. One old Ger- 
man, who came from the other 
ship, was disfigured about the face 
for life, and he was induced to 
take two pounds and bring no 
charge. But, as I have said be- 
fore, scarcely a ship of the class 
comes into a foreign port without 
a case of the kind. 
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— eg ——— 


Sort eyes, that charmed me in the grove 
Where grew the golden limes, 
And there, forgetting all but love, 
Till startled by the vesper chimes, 
We lingered till the evening star 
Shone through the filace trees, 
And touched with light the ships afar, 
That caught the favouring breeze. 


Bright eyes, that met me in the hall, 
Where rank and beauty gleamed, 
And midst the mazes of the ball 
I almost thought I dreamed ; 
For starry eyes I ne’er had dared 
To hope might smile like this ; 
Shyly revealed, my love was shared, 
My new-found trembling bliss ! 


Dear eyes, that meet me at the gate 
That shuts my cottage home ; 

I'm gently chid for being late— 
Not mine the wish to roam! 

The scented grove, the dazzling hall, 
Are only mem'ries now ; 

Though every year the blossoms fall, 
Spring decks again the bough! 





MY FIRST DRAMA. 


By HAL LOUTHER, 


——9 


I was very young when I wrote 
my first drama. Time had man- 
aged to slide through eighteen 
winters, and, with the aid of as 
many summers, brought me to a 
high state of gushing verdancy. My 
noble efforts were looked upon by 
my mother’s spinster friends, who 
kept gilt-edged scrap-books and 
affected poodles, as the result of 
genius ; and when mother—good 
old soul—told them in whispered 
confidence of my chamber-pacings 
and sleepless nights this opinion 
was confirmed. There was one 


unbeliever, though, that came to 
our tea-and-chatter gatherings, and 


she was a Minerva-minded old 
maid, notorious for snuff and spec- 
tacles, who wou/d discover an al- 
most word for word similarity be- 
tween my pet expressions and the 
writings of such old-fashioned 
poets as Chaucer, Milton, and 
Dryden. Of course my mother 
always proved my stanchest de- 
fenderagainst these ruthless attacks, 
and argued that it was a shame 
for those nasty predecessors of mine 
to rob me of my unpublished ideas. 
I became a literary leper among 
my male friends, whose button- 
holes I had almost worn out in my 
desire to have their opinion on my 
last rather good thing. I assumed 
a studious air, wore Byronic collars, 
and wandered about by-lanes in 
an absent-minded manner; friend- 
ship said it was the result of unde- 
veloped genius ; envy said it was 
indigestion, or hereditary imbe- 
cility ; but these were prejudiced 
persons, and had no soul for 


poetry. 


It was in that delicious green- 
ness of age I first conceived the 
grand idea of a new play. O that 
thought! how I hugged it, and 
clung to it, till it seemed to me to 
be destined to be the father of a 
line of brilliant thoughts. I laid 
in a stock of paper and littered my 
study-table with a perfect forest of 
quill pens ; then I commenced a 
sort of Mont Blanc ascent of Par- 
nassus ; but the pilgrim with un- 
boiled peas in his shoes had a 
happier time of it thanI. How I 
ploughed my way through dusty 
volumes of mouldy poetry, glean- 
ing here and culling there, till, in 
the end, I felt like a woman who, 
having no children of her own, is 
only too anxious to adopt, at any 
hazard, those of other people! At 
first I tried to be original, but it 
was no use, original thoughts would 
not come. In vain I consulted 
the stolid ceiling; the heavy- 
papered walls, too, only replied to 
my questioning glances with a 
mute look of astonished blankness ; 
the chandelier refused to shed any 
light on the matter, save that which 
was born of gas; and at last my 
head became like a blacksmith’s 
forge, with huge hammers beating 
away at sparkless lumps of dead 
iron ! 

However, at last, by dint of 
sheer industry and perseverance, I 
managed to finish a sort of blank- 
verse patchwork, and I loved the 
Joseph-coated child of my adop- 
tion. I determined to read my 
play to a large circle of my friends, 
for which purpose I issued a num- 
ber of invitations to an evening 
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banquet, carefully concealing, of 
course, my real object. Some few 
suspected the bait, and kept aloof, 
but most of my victims fell un- 
wittingly into the trap; and when 
the appointed hour arrived I found 
our largest room tolerably crowded 
with exnectant visitors. 

The banquet was a great success, 
and the liquor circled round freely. 
I gave ample opportunity for the 
enjoyment of the hour, and at last 
I found them so kindly disposed 
towards me I knew the time was 
mellow enough for my purpose; 
then I produced my manuscript. 

No fairy queen, with the most 
powerful of pantomime wands, ever 
produced a quicker transformation 
than did the sight of that bulky 
mS. All conversation collapsed, 
and faces grew as long and white 
as if they had seen the writing by 
the mystical hand at Belshazzar’s 
feast. However, I smiled as if my 
proposal to read my luminous 
effusion had been received with 
acclamations of delight, and plunged 
into my first act. I soon lost my- 
self in a flood of iambics, and was 
reading away in a state of dreamy 
bliss, heedless of all around me, 
when, suddenly pausing at the end 
of a fine passage, as I thought it, I 
looked up for the approval of my 
friends, when, to my astonishment, 
I found they had all left the room. 
All save one, and he was fast 
asleep. I aroused him rather 
roughly, and discovered he was 
under the influence of wine. He 
shook me warmly by the hand as 
he departed, and, amid many 
maudlin whispers punctuated with 
loud hiccups, he condoled with my 
bereavement, saying it was some 
consolation after all to find the 
reading of the will had turned out 
so well. 

Soon after this chance threw me 
in the way of the humorous man 
of our little theatre. He was a 
dwarfish piece of humanity, with a 
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bloated and solemn look. In a 
burst of confidence I told him 
of the existence of my new play, 
and he bespoke it for his benefit. 
That event being rather near, I 
was induced to confide my treasure 
to his keeping, in order that it 
might be put in rehearsal; and 
by that transaction my purse was 
considerably lightened, but my 
pockets bulged again with limp 
pieces of pasteboard, on which 
was printed, ‘For the Benefit of 
Coriolanus Grubb.’ 

In due time bills were posted, 
announcing ‘a new and original 
drama by a local celebrity.’ 

I was introduced to the man- 
ager, who cheerfully informed me 
that he approved of my play, but 
that he had been compelled to 
take a few trifling liberties with it, 
such as compressing three or four 
scenes into one, and cutting out 
an entire act! I was literally 
aghast at the information, and 
when, on the night of production, 
I took my seat in the boxes, my 
heart throbbed again with anxiety 
for the fate of my poor amputated 
darling. As I had distributed 
tickets with a liberal hand, it soon 
became known that I was the 
‘local celebrity.’ There sat my 
proud mother in the midst of her 
spinster clique, while my envious 
friends had assembled in full force, 
waiting for my drama with all the 
impatience of young surgeons eager 
to dissect a curious subject. I sat 
beside the bland manager, staring 
nervously at the act-drop, which 
was a life-sized portrait of Shake- 
speare, leaning cross-legged against 
a column, as he gazed with mourn- 
ful aspect at a dishevelled cluster 
of rose-pink wreaths scattered 
around. The manager’s chatty 
and suave manner was lost upon 
me. The music seemed to be 
nothing more than a racking med- 
ley of discordant sounds, till at 
length the bell sounded, and Shake- 
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speare rolled out of the way to 
make room for my play. 

I looked at the stage, but recog- 
nised nothing of mine there, when 
the manager, in reply to my mysti- 
fied glance, said, 

‘Only a little liberty taken with 
your first scene, dear boy. You 
begin with a heavy dialogue, which 
is half over before the audience 
settle down. Now, see what I 
have done. The scene opens with 
distant thunder; male citizen en- 
ters and crawls mysteriously about 
till he is joined by female citizen ; 
both continue searching about the 
wings for something which is not 
there— consequently cannot be 
found. This is kept up fora while, 
and lo! the effect—the boxes 
cease to chatter, the pit stops its 
nut-cracking, while the gallery dei- 
ties shake themselves down into a 
watchful silence. Nothing like a 
little thunder, smothered music, and 
mysterious action to begin with— 
it wins attention at once.’ 

‘ But,’ I asked feebly, ‘ what is 
that lady in the almost Adam and 
Eve costume doing, skipping about 
there? and what has become of 
my first citizen, to whom I gave 
some of my best lines ?’ 

‘That's it, dear boy—full cast, 
you see—couldn’t spare a man to 
play it, and hadn’t a lady left who 
could speak, so we gave it to the 
lady-dancer ; and look,’ continued 
he, with a smirk of satisfaction, 
‘her pantomime is the perfection 
of terpsichorean elocution, and 
how beautifully she rounds in pi- 
rouettes your elegant blank-verse 
periods !’ 

My first act, as placed before us, 
was a perfect skeleton ; the flesh 
of its eloquence had wasted away, 
and nothing but the bare bones of 
my plot remained. Some of the 
actors played successful steeple- 
chases with my words ; while others 
seemed to shy and plunge in the 
most stubborn manner, and neither 
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whip nor spur, as it were, of the 
prompter could induce them to 
move on. The Roman in parti- 
cular, evidently of Irish extraction, 
after listening to a fine poetical 
description of the Tiber, and for- 
getting his reply proper, said pomp- 
ously, 

‘O yis, sure I believe it’s mighty 
fine wather, but I’m towld it’s no- 
thing to the Liffey, in Dublin.’ 

At the end of the act I trembled 
for my infant’s life; for I saw my 
surgeon-friends busy with the scal- 
pel knife of criticism ! 

‘Ah,’ said the manager, when 
Shakespeare rolled up again, ‘now 
the interest of your play begins, 
for here comes Sandonia Blanch !’ 
and in swept my heroine, loud in 
the praise of her gladiator lover. 


‘ And he above the rest so proudly 
Eminent stood, digger than them all,’ 


‘Good gracious ! I exclaimed ; 
‘that’s not my language ! 

‘I thought not,’ responded the 
ready manager, wilfully mistaking 
my meaning; ‘I fancied the first 
portion of the sentence was an old 
acquaintance.’ 

‘But where,’ I asked, ‘is the 
flowing drapery, the graceful dress 
of the classic Roman maid? and 
why that high-necked garb of sul- 
lied white ? 

‘Well, you see, dear boy,’ he 
whispered softly, ‘Sandonia Blanch 
is peculiar; and her notions of 
propriety will not allow her to wear 
low-necked dresses, though her 
female friends say it’s because her 
magnificent bust is due more to 
cotton-wool than nature.’ 

‘I wish to goodness,’ I growled, 
‘she would speak a little more of 
the author.’ 

‘ Which one? asked the manager 
slyly. 

All went pretty well till the scene 
between Sandonia and her gladiator 
lover. The fellow was tall and 
good-looking enough, but so ner- 
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vous that the glowing imagery of 
my language was lost, so that all 
the love-making fell to the lady. 
And how she did make love! 
Only she lavished all her gushing 
affection on the audience instead 
of her lover! Boxes, pit, and gal- 
lery writhed again under the deadly 
coquetry of her winning glances ; 
and when she gave her athletic 
admirer to the care of the gods, 
she unmistakably bequeathed him 
to her gallery friends. In parting 
from him, she became so energetic- 
ally pathetic that she left a whole 
bee-hive of false hair in her aston- 
ished lover’s arms. 

A crash of triumphal music an- 
nounced the Emperor, who, with 
the Roman populace, was now 
coming to see the sports. The 
Roman populace consisted of four 
stubble-haired supers, so untidily 
wrapped in dirty winding-sheets 
that they looked like amateur 
spectres. The Emperor turned out 
to be my solemn-faced friend, the 
bénéficiaire. ; 

‘Not a low comedy part,’ ex- 
plained the manager; ‘but we 
couldn’t afford to leave him out— 
great favourite—wouldn’t do, you 
know.’ 

By this time the pigmy droll had 
ascended the forum—a double 
tier of whitewashed packing-cases 
—and waved the sports to begin. 
Whereupon the lady-dancer, enve- 
loped in a cloud of muslin, com- 
menced a series of efforts to dislo- 
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cate her legs by flinging and tossing 
them about in the most reckless 
way; but this proving objection- 
able to ‘the gods,’ they called 
upon their favourite low comedian 
to contribute to their pleasure ; 
and in answer to the demand, the 
Emperor threw off his royal toga, 
descended from his packing-case 
pedestal, and favoured them with 
the required hornpipe. 

This over, the rival gladiators 
began a set-fight to music. Fora 
time they hammered their swords 
together, then broke off by mutual 
consent, the music, of course, 
pausing with them. After a rest 
they repeated the dose with a few 
variations, Then they made a 
bridge by clasping their left hands, 
and continued fighting under and 
over, each striving to stab the other, 
by the most impossible means, in 
the back ; then they commenced 
spinning round in a complete 
whirlpool of blows, till at last the 
hated rival was cut down, and 
Sandonia Blanch, entering, rushed 
to her triumphant swain with such 
a gush of affection that, catching 
him off his balance, they both came 
to the ground in the most unex- 
pected manner amid approving 
roars of laughter. 


I waited for no more, but hast- 
ened home and hid myself from 
society till the unwelcome fame 
which crowned my first drama had 
been forgotten. 
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Ir was a great day for Ireland. 
The event had been advertised and 
placarded for weeks before ; and 
in great letters from each placard 
and advertisement stared the magic 
word—Parnell! It was announced 
in the press, posted on the walls, 
and told everywhere, that Parnell 
was to be there without doubt. 
Curiosity, and all the other extra- 
ordinary powers which move specu- 
lation and enthusiasm in the mil- 
lion, were at work to make the 
meeting at Blankton a success. 

Parnell was certainly a curiosity 
—a rather remarkable curiosity. 
We were told that he was a young 
man, a very young man, for the 
position he had attained. We knew 
that, in union with another man— 
not a young man, but a remarkable 
man, Mr. Biggar—he had been 
charged with deliberately outraging 
all the conventional proprieties of 
the House of Commons. That he 
had been held up by the teachers 
of civilisation in these countries as 
a kind of horror, we knew from 
the papers laid on our breakfast- 
tables each morning. Then it was 
no wonder that we should all look 
forward to this Blankton meeting 
with considerable curiosity in the 
hope of seeing this latter-day phe- 
nomenon. 

All the people around were in a 
state of most remarkable excite- 
ment. Not having any interest in 
the matter, I was not excited, being 
only curious. But there was my 
next-door neighbour, Crumbleton ; 
why, his state was something to be 
alarmed at. He could not under- 
stand what the Government in- 
tended. Was everything to go to 


ruin? Houses were fired, incen- 
diaries marched abroad with their 
torches aflame, plunder ravaged 
the land, and the blood of the loyal 
and the law-abiding was crying out 
to the Government and to Heaven 
from every cross-road on the high- 
ways. And yet no sign from the 
Government. Murder and rapine 
ruled the land, and there sat Glad- 
stone and Forster over their walnuts 
and their wine, laughing at the 
landlords; and here was Parnell 
riding in his triumphal chariot 
through the land. Horrible! 

And then there was Mr. Finigan, 
the draper. Crumbleton was not 
more excited than Finigan. It was 
most certainly a great day for Ire- 
land. The prophet was coming ; 
the only man that ever took land- 
lordism by the throat was to be 
here. Landlordism had robbed us 
long enough. It was the black 
cloud overshadowing our national 
life, and, to the bottom of the pit, 
—down with it! Freedom of 
contract? No, sir—humbug! It 
was only freedom to evict if you 
could not pay a rack-rent. The 
only refuge of the evicted tenant 
was the poorhouse or the emigrant 
ship. Who supplied the means to 
save him? Parnell. Then strike 
the drum and raise the banner, and 
let me see who will say ‘Boo!’ to 
Parnell in Blankton. 

These were the classes mainly 
antagonistic one to the other. They 
absorbed the great bulk of the local 
population ; but between them ex- 
isted a numerous, thoughtful, and 
puzzled community, who were dri- 
ven to the conclusion that there 
certainly was something wrong 
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somewhere. And I was amongst 
the number. I waited for the 
great day, very curious, but not in 
the least apprehensive. I had no 
idea that the coming of Parnell 
would get my throat, or the throats 
of my neighbours, cut, while we 
were dreaming of the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds. 

It is true that I had seen a re- 
port in a newspaper that a bailiff 
had been skinned in Ireland, that 
then a little pepper had been 
shaken over him, and that, to pre- 
vent his getting cold, salt had been 
rubbed into him with instruments 
used forcarding wool. It was then 
stated that he was washed over 
with paraffin oil; and, as it was 
necessary that he should go home, 
and the night was dark, a torch 
was strapped to his back. The 
newspaper concluded by stating 
that nothing had been heard of the 
bailiff since, but that on the night 
of the occurrence a meteor was 
seen in the locality; still I was 
not frightened, and I waited pa- 
tiently for the great day. It came 
at last. 

The morning opened with a 
cloudy sky. It was a day for 
overcoats and umbrellas. Parnell 
was not in luck. If ever cold 
water was thrown on a man it 
would be on Parnell that day. It 
is true that during the previous 
evening and night, his partisans, 
and I have a shrewd suspicion 
some of his enemies too, for rea- 
sons of their own, had been busy 
in making his road triumphal. 
Banners hung from poles and win- 
dows, arches spanned the streets, 
portraits of the great man were 
suspended over the roadways. 
Never having seen him, I could 
not say if they were like him; but 
I then thought that either the ar- 
tists were not good, or that Parnell 
must be very ugly. The features 
on the canvas were not prepossess- 
ing, but there could be no doubt 
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of the good will of the decora- 
tors. 

The cold water did not come 
down; the clouds hung heavily, 
and the fog came near the earth, 
but the rain kept off; and, for par- 
ties who only wanted to see, the 
only dampers were apprehension 
of rain and the mire under foot: 

Parnell was to arrive about noon. 
A short time before that all the 
great men of the city were stirring. 
Wagonettes were whirled with such 
fury through the streets, that the 
poor horses under them must have 
been very stupid if they had the 
faintest idea that it was a funeral 
they were engaged in. Great green 
rosettes decorated the breasts of 
the local magnates, and told of the 
terrible patriotism burning beneath 
them. But between some of these 
great men there was a great jea- 
lousy. The local members of Par- 
liament had a trying time of it. It 
was a question whether Codlin or 
Short was the better man. Codlin 
wanted to get into Parliament, and 
so did Short. The members were 
there already, and did not want to 
leave it. Codlin would sink his 
well-grounded contempt for Short, 
and help to get him into the place 
of one of the sitting members, in 
the hope of opening a pathway for 
his own feet afterwards. And so 
the members had to be civil to 
Codlin and civil to Short, and, in 
a friendly way, to keep a watchful 
eye on them and their partisans ; 
and, above all, to take care that, 
no matter what oratorical fireworks 
Codlin and Short sent up, they 
should not contain half as much 
blue fire as the fireworks sent up 
from the grounds of the men who 
already possessed the confidence 
of the people. 

As the time approached, the 
people crowded through all the 
thoroughfares to the rallying point. 
From almost every window there 
hung a banner, and green favours 
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decorated the front of almost every 
house. On one side of a street 
were the three F.s, in black letters, 
on a green ground, and on the 
other side waved a banner with the 
comprehensive legend, ‘ Down 
with Landlordism! the Land for 
the People!’ And then, as the 
bunting before you blew out, you 
saw, ‘ Welcome, Parnell !’ ‘ Ireland 
a Nation !’ ‘ Down with Buckshot !’ 
and numerous other legends, which 
must be relegated to the auction- 
eer’s catalogues, as too numerous 
to mention. 

At length there was a cheer, and 
then another, and then the strains 
of a band were wafted faintly 
down, and their burden was, ‘See 
the Conquering Hero comes.’ 
Then a pause, and a sudden 
crush, and a sudden stop, and a 
crush again, and we felt that we 
should go ahead, as the real work 
of the day had commenced. A 
young man dressed in a striking, 
but for him most inappropriate 
costume, rode up and down the 
line of the regular processionists ; 
and then, as nautical men say, 
all was under way, and we pro- 
ceeded, treading on one another’s 
heels. The footways were crowded. 
Ladies and gentlemen looked down 
from balconies and windows. 
White handkerchiefs were waved 
over our heads. Every face wore a 
smile, though I have an opinion 
that some were smiling reluctantly ; 
wealthy shopkeepers, holding mort- 
gages at fifteen per cent over needy 
landlords, must have made very 
violent exertions to look pleasant. 
However, there was no resisting 
the crowd, and on we went. 

In the regular procession the 
first party consisted of a body 
of horsemen about four hundred 
strong. The horsemen represen- 
ted farmers of every class, and 
the horses were of many varieties. 
To my eye they were most cer- 
tainly a very comical combina- 
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tion. I am tempted to say that 
the horses and horsemen baffled 
description, and so have done with 
them. But that would not be fair. 
Comical undoubtedly they were, 
but that was the result of bad 
management rather than anything 
else. There was the well-to-do 
farmer, comfortably clad, excellent- 
ly mounted, holding himself firmly 
seated in the saddle, and with 
all his appointments well furnish- 
ed. And by his side a struggling 
crest-fallen looking creature, riding 
a half-starved beast, its sides ridged 
by the traces, and looking as 
though it would prefer the stable, 
and something to eat and to lie 
upon, very much before parading 
for Parnell and the Land League. 
Then there were the young coun- 
try bucks. They would not keep 
the line. There were the country 
girls to look at them, and if they 
did not cut a caper who would 
think of their existence? Many 
capers they did cut. To the con- 
sternation of quiet people, one of 
them would occasionally stick his 
spurs into the sides of his unfor- 
tunate mount, and then the poor 
animal, stung to fury, would bound 
from the line of march into the 
crowd. And so, our hero, with 
his back curved, and his heels 
and elbows out, would have 
achieved the summit of his am- 
bition, and let his friends know 
that he was to the fore. And now 
came music. A fife-and-drum band, 
the members dressed in the nation- 
al colour, and the music a lilt 
running the mind into thoughts 
of Brian Boroihme, Wolfe Tone, 
Robert Emmet, and Daniel O’Con- 
nell, stepped on briskly after their 
drum-major. And then came at 
intervals other bands, both fife- 
and-drum and brass bands, alter- 
nating with parties representing 
different localities, religious con- 
fraternities, trade societies, and so 
forth. Banners were the order of 
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the day; and it is not too much to 
say, that while some of them were 
calculated to make one laugh, 
both at the design and the execu- 
tion, there were many, especially 
those belonging to the trades, 
which showed great taste and 
were very creditable. 

But what about the great man? 
Where was he? Was he to appear 
to mortal eyes? Yes. He did 
come at last. He was seated ina 
carriage with three other gentle- 
men. And being of a somewhat 
irreverent disposition I ventured 
to gaze upon the countenance. 
Not being a landlord, and having 
nothing to lose, I did not care a 
fig about him. I asked myself 
what was he like, and the only 
conclusion I could come to was, 
that he was very like himself. He 
appeared to me to be a very pale 
young man with a straight nose, 
whiskers, and a moustache. And, 
as he took off his hat and bowed, 
in recognition of the constant 
thunders of applause that greeted 
his progress, I could not help 
noticing a scantiness and weak- 
ness of hair, betokening a not 
over robust constitution. His 
features were clearly cut and re- 
gular, and his bearing left no 
doubt on my mind that I was 
looking at a well-bred man. His 
face struck me as expressing frigid 
coldness. It is true he smiled as 
he doffed his hat in recognition 
of the salutes of the ladies, and he 
seemed to enjoy thoroughly the 
scene and the triumph. But there 
was a great deal of the ‘how do 
you do’ about the smile. His 
countenance is not a beaming one, 
but it tells you that there is a 
great deal of quiet firmness in its 
owner ; and something about the 
mouth leaves the impression that 
he is a man of a rather contemp- 
tuous disposition. 

While these impressions were 
forming in my mind, the crowds 
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were surging on, the air filled 
with the music of the bands, the 
banners flapping in the breeze, 
and cheer after cheer going up 
from the enthusiastic multitude. 
And now we were crushing along 
through a narrow street. The 
members of a brass band had 
just exhausted themselves blow- 
ing the popular air known as 
‘God save Ireland’ through their 
instruments. As the last note 
ceased to vibrate, a man with a 
rich tenor voice took up the song. 


* «God save Ireland !"" said the heroes. 
***God save Ireland !” say we all. 
Whether on the scaffold high or the battle- 
field we die, 
What matter, if for Erin dear we fall? 


As he finished the first line he was 
joined by others. The contagion 
spread. It seemed to me that ten 
thousand throats were sending up 
the words in one wild outburst. 
And the rushing cheers that fol- 
lowed it would be hard to forget. 
And so we went crushing and jost- 
ling along, set in motion by, and 
drawn at, the chariot wheels of 
this remarkable young man with 
the pale face. 

At last I got near the platform, 
and, before the crowd began to 
pack in close, I took a look 
around to see what were the 
classes represented. The first in- 
dividual on whom my eye rested 
was aman of pronounced conser- 
vative tendencies, possessing some 
landed property himself, and deri- 
ving much of his income from the 
landowning classes. He shook his 
head at me and smiled sadly. The 
different trades of the town were 
there. Shopkeepers were there too 
in great numbers, most of them 
quietly observant, but such of them 
as did business with the farmers 
were taking every opportunity of 
displaying the violent interest they 
took in the land question. Then 
there were crowds of farm la- 
bourers, and, from their remarks, 
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it was clear that they thought the 
time was approaching when they 
should take a hand in it on their 
own account. Another thing was 
clear too, namely, that their sym- 
pathy with the movement did not 
spring from love of the farmers. 
It rather originated in the hope of 
being able to compel the farmers 
to improve their own miserable 
condition. 

The platform now began to fill. 
A number of local nobodies, anx- 
ious for notoriety, were exhibiting 
themselves to the crowd. Catholic 
clergymen from the surrounding 
districts occupied a considerable 
portion of the limited space, and 
some farmers strutted on the boards, 
big with the importance of the no- 
tice they were sure to get in the next 
issue of the local paper. The crush 
around the platform was becoming 
something fearful. Some twenty 
thousand people converging on the 
same spot, and all anxious to get 
as close to the centre of action as 
possible, made the position rather 
uncomfortable. One band con- 
tinued to play until the man with 
the big drum got his arms jammed 
up against it, and a sudden and 
violent surge of the crowd nearly 
made an end of one of the most 
enthusiastic of the musicians, by 
sending a couple of inches of his 
clarionet down his throat. It was 
evidently time to stop the music; 
at least, so thought a tall clergy- 
man, who, apparently ‘ inebriated 
with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity,’ advanced to the front of 
the platform, and indicated that he 
wanted a hearing. 

Then there came from every side 
the inquiry, ‘Who is he? who is 
he?’ 

At last some one supplied the 
desired information. It was the 
great Father O'Flaherty, from Bally- 
macfad. 

‘ Hurrah for Father Tom!’ shout- 
ed a rustic enthusiast near me; 





‘that’s the man that’ll make the 
landlords smell powdher !’ 

‘I want to say a few words to 
ye, my friends,’ commenced his 
reverence. ‘ Will ye hear me?’ 

Loud cries of ‘ We will ! 

‘A few words of advice I want 
to give ye. ‘There are watchful 
enemies here to-day, noting every 
movement and every word. Do 
not make them glad by enabling 
them to tell the English people and 
the world that you are only a dis- 
orderly and debauched rabble, un- 
deserving of sympathy or assist- 
ance. The least act of indiscretion 
on your part will be distorted to 
your discredit. Be cautious, then ; 
be calm, but resolute ; and, above 
all things, stick to the organisation 
of the League. Landlordism is 
down now. The greatest monster 
that ever crushed an unfortunate 
people is fighting for its life. It 
has something else to do now be- 
sides following its old occupation 
of robbing you at home and ‘de- 
faming you abroad. Your organisa- 
tion is like a chain of steel around 
the throat of this monster, your 
hereditary enemy. A long pull, 
a strong and a steady pull at each 
end of this chain, and soon this 
guilty thing will have ceased to 
bring poverty to your firesides, and 
disgrace and degradation on your 
race and your country.’ 

The wild outburst of cheers that 
followed told plainly that more of 
this would be well received. The 
rustic enthusiast before referred to, 
his eyes blazing with delight at the 
thought of the fix the landlords 
were in, exclaimed, 

‘Didn't I tell ye? Demosthenes 
was only a fool to Father Tom !’ 

A great calm fell suddenly. It 
was the calm before the storm. 
There was a movement on the 
platform, and then, as if the twenty 
thousand human beings were a 
piece of machinery moved by one 
spring, a wild enthusiastic cheer 
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pierced the clouds. What was it? 
It was this young man with the 
pale face again. There he was on 
the platform, looking down on the 
swaying, cheering multitude, and 
bowing his acknowledgments. It 
was all strange to me. I was not 
a politician ; I was never the vic- 
tim of a political grievance. But I 
could almost envy the crowds 
around me the great luxury of de- 
lirious enthusiasm they were enjoy- 
ing to the top of their bent, and 
which would never have been theirs 
only for their supposed enemies, 
the landlords. 

The speaking now commenced. 
Some of it was good, some indif- 
ferent, and some very bad. As far 
as I could make out, it was mainly 
founded on two texts taken from 
the gospel preached by the Land 
League. These two texts were, 
‘Stick to the League,’ and ‘ Keep 
a firm grip of the land.’ These 
two texts were the backbone of the 
day’s business, All my interest 
centred in one speech—the speech 
of the day. I waited anxiously for 
the words of the man who had 
raised such a hurricane in the land. 
At length his turn came. And what 
was the character of his speech? 
It was very different from what 
passes under the name of Irish 
oratory. I waited in vain for any 
glowing references to the sun, 
moon, or stars ; to the sunburst or 
the harp. He did not even men- 
tion the Battle of Clontarf, where, 
to use the immortal words of the 
member for Wexford, we knocked 
the Danes into a cocked hat. He 
did not even give us one flash from 
poor Meagher’s sword. One would 
think that, addressing an Irish au- 
dience, and excluding these im- 
portant subjects from considera- 
tion, he would have very little to 
say. He had a great deal to say, 
however, and, to my thinking at 
least, he said it well. His speech 
consisted, so to speak, of so many 
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blocks. He went straight at the 
heart of every subject he treated, 
and, when finished, dropped it 
abruptly to take up the next. There 
was no attempt at exordium or 
peroration, or any of those artificial 
graces which are so handy, as 
crutches, in the hands of weak men. 
What he had to say he said with 
clearness and precision. There 
was no attempt to stick in big 
words where small ones would suit. 
His sentences, as a rule, were 
short, and there was a plain homely 
vigour about the way he put his 
thoughts, calculated to shoot them 
directly into the minds of even his 
most illiterate hearers. There was 
no mistaking his words at any one 
single point, and throughout all 
there was apparent a cold deadly 
determination to stick to his pur- 
pose and pursue his object to the 
bitter end. This business-like clear- 
ness of expression, and this sus- 
tained determination not to be 
turned aside from his purpose, are 
main elements in the success he 
has achieved. 

And what exactly was his object? 
A strange feeling took hold of me 
after he had concluded. It was 
that it would be a grave error to 
suppose him to be a great lover of 
the farming class. I could not 
even think that he disliked his 
own class, the landlords, though 
his words about them were strong 
and the reverse of complimentary. 
Taking what he said, it meant that 
the landlords and their system 
should go. It was a relief to find 
that there was no blarney—not an 
allusion to the well-known fact 
that he was addressing the finest 
peasantry in the world. Where, 
then, did the storm originate? 
Thinking over the matter, I ima- 
gined that I could find its origin 
in the following proposition, con- 
sidered, accepted, and determined 
on, viz. : 

Ireland must have her. Legisla- 
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tive Independence. Could love 
for the farmers bring that about? 
Most certainly not. The under- 
taking was an arduous one. Great 
men, intellectual giants, had tried 
it, and the history of their efforts 
is a record of failure. Their me- 
thods must be abandoned. New 
roads must be opened up, and new 
means tried. ‘Take and consider 
all the classes hostile to this con- 
summation ; note them down, and 
remove them in detail. And first 
in order, first barrier on the road, 
is the landlord class ; a class quite 
contented and happy in the enjoy- 
ment of their power and their pri- 
vileges. It is all a mere matter of 
business. If the landlords can be 
removed, removed they must be. 
And a terrible weapon is at hand. 
From one cause or other, it is now 
abundantly clear, a deadly class 
hatred existed between the owners 
and the occupiers of land in Ire- 
land. Then pit class against class, 
and the result must be left to pluck, 
endurance, and generalship, If the 
landlords go down, not two but 
many birds are killed with one 
stone. The tenants are bound to 
the man who successfully led them 
into the promised land, and the 
landlords are dead, and their epi- 
taph is not written by themselves. 
And so goes one obstacle, and the 
game is on the cards. 

Such was my reading of Parnell’s 
speech at Blankton, It is true 
that all these deductions could not 
be logically proved to the satisfac- 
tion of a cranky jury. But that 
they were on the face of the state- 
ment I had no doubt. And many 
of them not coming fairly within 
the scope of the day’s proceedings, 
it was only necessary to indicate 
them. That they were indicated, 
and meant to be indicated, was not 
very doubtful. 

When he finished, there set in 
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a process of disintegration in the 
multitude. The intense anxiety to 
catch all that was said relaxed. 
The countrymen produced their 
pipes, and then a scratching of 
matches took place at every point 
of the crowd. The people, for 
the most part, broke up into groups, 
and chatted away quietly on the 
occurrences of the day. 

The local members were listened 
to respectfully, and got a fair meed 
of applause, because they had the 
hall mark to show that so far, at 
least, they were genuine articles, 
Codlin and Short had to endure 
some good-humoured chaffing. 
The Catholic clergymen were 
treated in a most flattering manner, 
because they went with the multi- 
tude. Had they taken another 
course it would be very rash to say 
they could stop the rush; and to 
risk even a partial defeat was a 
matter for serious consideration. 
That they were heartily in the 
movement was evident from their 
words and actions. And many of 
them being able to claim authority, 
not only on the ground of their 
clerical character, but also because 
of their trained intellectual powers, 
they made up an element of most 
remarkable force in the movement. 

The oratory being expended, we 
had to disperse. Many people 
shook their heads in gloomy anti- 
cipation of the outrage and the 
damage that were certain to result. 
As if by magic the crowds dis- 
appeared. ‘The excitement of the 
day was succeeded by a great quiet- 
ness in the evening and night, and, 
at 11 p.m., I could hear the Royal 
Irish Constabulary moving over 
the flagways, there being scarcely 
any other noise to interfere with 
the sound of their regular tread. 

And so ended the meeting at 
Blankton. 
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CHAPTER V. 
UNDER THE LARCHES. 

* (Qui vit sans folie n’est pas si sage qu'il 

croit.’ 
‘You! is it really the little friend 
who took pity on me that April 
morning?’ cried Hilliard, flinging 
away his cigarette, and shaking 
Gwendoline’s hand warmly. ‘And 
so we meet again. If parting, they 
say, is a symbol of death, meeting, 
I suppose, is just the opposite. 
Well, this is jolly—this is unex- 
pected and delightful; hope de- 
ferred is a bore. And how are 
you ?” 

‘I am very well,’ said Gwendo- 
line, smiling and irresolute as to 
what she ought to do or say. ‘I 
didn’t think of finding you in the 
apple orchard.’ 

‘The first time we met was in 
that hateful Park, amid dust and 
dowagers. No wonder the English 
are said to take their amusement 
sadly ; they never seem to enjoy 
life, or be amused at anything. 
Ice, nothing but ice, for the most 
part, until they find some one to 
ridicule, and then they rise to the 
subject; it whets their curiosity 
and sharpens their tongues.’ 

‘ How bitter you are ’ 

‘Bitter! Well, I’m natural. I 
don’t know how it is; but I’m al- 
ways natural with you, so I’m glad 
our second meeting takes place 
amid the beauties of Nature. By 
the bye, do you abhor them, like 
some French individual I remem- 
ber hearing of ? 

Gwendoline had not yet suffi- 
ciently recovered from the surprise 


occasioned by this unexpected ren- 
contre to have any neat and suitable 
reply handy. There was an implied 
delightful homage in his looks and 
words—homage that had often, 
like some subtle incense, assailed 
the happiness and peace of women, 
who were proverbially skilled in 
tormenting the nobler sex. Gwen- 
doline felt elated, as if breathing a 
finer air. 

‘Dislike Nature? No; that’s 
my worst fault, they say, caring for 
simple things, and loving flowers, 
and not going in for appearance.’ 

‘Faults that will mend all too 
soon. How is it we have never 
run across each other till now since 
our first meeting?’ bending down to 
Gwendoline, and lowering his voice. 

Those who declared Hilliard had 
the beauty of a demon never could 
resist that voice. 

‘I don’t know. I never see any 
one,’ she faltered, shyly drawing the 
stem of a rose through her pink- 
tipped fingers. 

‘If you knew how literally 
bored to death I’ve been this 
last season, you’d pity me. I’m 
sure a beautiful soul or spirit, able 
to feel for others, watches behind 
those eyes. ... Picture nights and 
nights given up to crushes, follies, 
Nap, and baccarat; balls where 
one waltzes with partners who have 
grown older and staler in the year’s 
interval, and whose rouge and 
wrinkles preach the truest saddest 
sermons on the weaknesses of 
human nature and the flight of 
time ; gallops in that odious Row, 
where one vainly flees from the 
memory of duns, debts, and difficul- 
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ties. But what should you know 
of all this ?” 

‘Is it not your own fault?’ said 
Gwendoline, as usual murderously 
candid, and speaking to the point. 

‘My own fault? Very likely. I 
didn’t complain. I don’t think I 
shall ever be tempted to grumble 
again at Fate, now that I’ve been 
brought face to face with you in 
such a divine locality as this,’ 
waving his hand, ‘amid golden 
fruitage and roses, and all the rest 
of it.’ 

‘If I were Dolly, there’d be some 
amusement in flattery. She knows 
how to give and take.’ 

‘ Because you are you, and I am 
I, let us be above flattery. I sup- 
pose you must have been in some 
way connected with a few wander- 
ing thoughts that I ventured here 
at all, and gave up the delights of 
a garden-party. Would you believe 
it, Miss Heath, I’ve been lately 
subjected to chronic fits of wander- 
ing, like some homeless hiveless 
bee.’ 

This time Gwendoline hesitated 
in her reply, her colour coming 
and going nervously, till it left a 
permanent pink flush, and a soft 
suffused look in her eyes that Lion, 
perhaps, understood, for he laid a 
warning paw on her arm as she sat 
down on the bough of a felled oak, 
Hilliard throwing himself on the 
grass beside her. 

* Hulloa, old man! are you jeal- 
ous?’ laughed Hilliard, bringing 
his cane playfully down on Lion’s 
back, who either misunderstood 
the action, or did not see the joke, 
for he growled slightly, and then 
sprang on the bough by his mis- 
tress’s side. 

Valentine thought he should long 
remember this vision of Gwendo- 
line in the old orchard, her hands 
idle, her eyes up-lifted, her feet 
resting upon wild-flowers. The 
slanting rays of western sunlight 
streamed through the old-fashioned 
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larches and firs, towering in a select 
group above the heads of the fruit- 
trees. The fierce warmth of the 
noonday sun and its mists of heat 
were succeeded by a fragrant cool- 
ness and silence, in which the mel- 
low light harmonised, and made the 
grasshoppers sing themselves to 
sleep on the bright green carpet. 
That full round throat, the per- 
fectly-modelled limbs—not those 
of a semi-developed creature of our 
degenerate days, but resembling 
some Greek maiden’s when the 
world was young; the exquisite 
delicacy of her bloom and the 
utter unconsciousness of effect, of 
all thought of herself, seemed to 
speak to Hilliard in a new luxu- 
riant way of the beauty of innocent 
life—the joy there may be in liv- 
ing. It sent a wave of enthusiasm, of 
something akin to rapture, through 
him, that might have been the 
struggling birth of love, world- 
wearied, world-stained, as he long 
had been, and that thrilled him 
like the clash of arms, the cry of 
victory. He was of the class of 
men who ride smartly to hounds 
in the most approved dare-devil 
way, who drive superbly, who are 
in debt, and adore ‘bouffe’ and 
the pipings of the finest freshest 
linnets to be bought for love or 
money—theatrical facts, not spiri- 
tualised dreams; men who are 
often tricked with false dice, and 
are the prey of sharpers, and whom 
you may see deer-stalking in the 
Highlands, or shooting tigers in 
African jungles — men _ whose 
names are mixed up in causes cé- 
Zébres, and run the gauntlet of the 
clubs, who never open a book 
except when they light a pipe and 
dip into some mental analysis of 
strong unbridled French fiction. Of 
suffering, virtue, genius, of art that 
to some is more than life, they have 
no idea; and yet the hardness of 
Hilliard’s egotistical creed was 
arrested and checked in contem- 
cc 
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plating all the mystery and sweet- 
ness of Gwendoline’s girlish beauty ; 
it was a presence, the subduing in- 
fluence of which already began to 
affect him and his voluptuous epi- 
cureanism like an_- inspiration. 
Would he ever submit to that deli- 
cious thraldom when, if words fail, 
a look contents, and a sigh stirs 
the depths of a secret joy ? Hilliard 
craved a fresh outlet of ideas of 
less morbid growth. Why, then, 
should he resist this new impulsion, 
that might redeem his manhood, 
restore its lost nobility ? There was 
not so much the sorcery of fleshly 
charms as the worship of a pure 
soul at work in his inner nature, 
and that soothed all his feverish 
unrest. Something more seductive 
than realism fascinated him. This 
was not the beauty that lures men 
to hell, but that elevates, guides, 
and ennobles every purpose. 

She, too, felt strangely happy 
as he spoke; and it was neither 


timidity nor mistrust, but a sudden 
swift joyousness that swept through 
her senses, such as when she lis- 
tened to the choruses of the night- 


wind, amid the heavy oaken 
branches, that were made to bend 
and yield beneath the solemn tem- 
pestuous music. 

The colour and the look were 
not lost on Hilliard. He was so 
far removed from the average man 
that he was guided by faintest signs 
in his estimation of a character— 
he could judge ofa woman’s nature 
by actions that demonstrated no- 
thing to the ordinary onlooker. 
With no teacher but his passions, 
and no rule of conduct but the in- 
clination of the moment, he found 
a sudden interest given to life by 
this unexpected revelation. 

‘By Jove, she Aas thought of 
me !’ was his inner reflection. 

‘I don’t think you’ve grown 
harder and colder, like the rest of 
the society dolls, have you, Miss 
Heath?’ he said, laying his hand 
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on Lion’s collar with so caressive 
a touch he ceased growling. ‘ You 
are removed from all our trials and 
temptations; you are notyet“out.”’ 

‘And do you know I quite dread 
it—it’s very foolish, but I can’t help 
it—they say so much about what 
will be required of me then.’ 

‘You will find,’ said Hilliard, 
regarding her steadily, as if he had 
discovered a young woodland fairy 
predisposed to solitary wanderings 
by the sea or twilight flittings among 
woodland beauties, and not to be 
tamed byrule or form, ‘that you are 
all wrong. You must have a heart of 
stone to succeed in society, hold- 
ing all real feeling lightly, as if it 
were a sort of mental extravaganza. 
You must give up your fine ideals, 
if you have any, and invariably act 
a part. You will resist a long time,’ 
stifling a yawn, ‘and be very un- 
happy. Some of them are, espe- 
cially if they are so unlucky as to 
have a decent share of brain or 
heart; but in the end they give 
way, they are slowly submerged by 
Fashion’s wave, and live to look 
as pretty, and be as false, as the 
rest.’ 

‘But suppose I cannot?’ cried 
Gwendoline hastily, almost pite- 
ously, starting to her feet in dis- 
may at the picture; then, with a 
change of voice, ‘ Mother certainly 
insists on our being quiet under 
any circumstances—it is the very 
finest good breeding possible, 
never to make a fuss or be loud 
or noisy ; even when I’m so miser- 
able and in earnest over things that 
I have neuralgia, she hates one to 
complain.’ 

‘You miserable and neuralgic 
already! O, the sin of it! said 
Hilliard, coming to her side, as 
she half turned away. 

‘No, very seldom—not at all 
lately,’ she went on hurriedly, vexed 
at her impulse. ‘I’m generally, if 
anything, 400 strong, too plebeian, 
they say. You have no idea how 
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I can walk and ride, when the least 
thing, except dancing, knocks 
Dolly up. 

‘I could give you revelations 
regarding society that would in- 
deed startle you,’ said Hilliard, with 
a swift admiring glance at her 
lovely supple. figure, as yet un- 
spoiled by the corsefiére’s arts. 
‘Talk about tragedy and melo- 
drama—to be sure, we don’t have 
convicts rushing about, or spring- 
ing on convenient racers; but we 
have prisons, in which hatred and 
despair are revealed in haggard 
eyes and pale faces, where passions 
are either dumb and chained, fear- 
ing the lash of the world’s scorn, 
or perish in lethargy and weari- 
ness.’ 

She was but a child in thought 
and knowledge ; but his words re- 
vealed to her fine sense a want, 
almost a pain, in his inner life that 
awoke and appealed to her sym- 
pathy. 

* I can well believe it ; but it is 
all so terrible, their highest feel- 
ings wrung in conflicts: why are 
people not truer to themselves ?” 

Hilliard smiled, remembering 
the victims who had been caught 
in that remorseless machinery 
which spares none, that suits 
others, that mocks at all! 

‘ Here am I, in the army, which 
is at present in so depressed a 
state that we wear crape at festive 
occasions. I began my career full 
of the romantic chivalry of a Bay- 
ard or an Arthurian knight; but 
ridicule, materialism, and our in- 
sular deification of comfort and 
dining soon did forme. But, hang 
it all, don’t let’s get prosy ; let us 
forget society for a few minutes !’ 
drawing out his watch—‘ say for a 
quarter of an hour. Let us be sin- 
cere and natural to each other—no 
one’s looking on to chaff or quiz 
us. Here is a thrush—poor little 
beggar !—doing his best to give us 
an open-air concert free of expense ; 
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here are flowers for your hair—you 
shall be ev féfe, and so will I.’ 

He drew a crimson-hearted rose 
from her hand and fastened it in 
his coat. Accustomed to the cold 
formality of her home life, and 
with nothing now to restrain the 
workings of fancy, Hilliard’s gay 
defiance of form established a sort 
of communism, or comradeship, be- 
tweenthem. It already reconciled 
Gwendoline to her fate, arousing 
a sentiment that would make her 
hours of solitude less dreary and 
irksome. 

‘ But I must not stay any longer 
here,’ she said, appalled at the 
memory of Lady Hester’s anger 
and reproaches. 

‘No, don’t go yet,’ he pleaded. 
‘When one discovers a fountain in 
a desert, one’s naturally anxious to 
make the most of it; or at least,’ as 
she shook her head and prepared 
to leave him, ‘let me walk a little 
way with you towards the house.’ 

It wasa situation differing strange- 
ly from the daily routine of mono- 
tonous form, suggesting a pleasant 
safety-valve for the imagination, in 
which she could escape from re- 
spectable commonplaces. An un- 
foreseen circumstance, this meeting 
with Valentine Hilliard; yet it was 
one out of which all sorts of future 
hopes, joys, and fears might spring, 
in all the tangled perplexity of girl- 
hood’s metaphysics. Her heart beat 
quicker ; her face flushed deeper ; 
she felt the same buoyancy as when 
she played passages in her favour- 
ite sonatas; she seemed to be 
standing on the threshold of a new 
existence—a young goddess of 
abundance, with rich gifts and pas- 
sionate feelings ; the keen suscep- 
tibility of her mind was fully stimu- 
lated, a dim sense of shadowy 
pleasure in his presence and com- 
panionship was stealing through 
her consciousness. 

‘Mother will be expecting me 
in for five-o’clock tea,’ she said, as 
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they walked silently along the 
avenue. ‘Lady Marsden is with 
her, and Dolly and Lileth have 
driven into Escombe.’ 

‘I am wondering when I can 
see you again,’ he answered, amused 
at her varying colour and hesita- 
tion. ‘I don’t mean to be put off 
with a chance meeting like this, 
you know. Suppose I were to 
learn to care for you very much 
more than you could dream of? 
There is something about you like 
the wild freshness of the morn- 
ing.’ 

‘You must not, indeed you must 
not, talk to me like this!’ cried 
Gwendoline, her lips quivering ; 
and he read the struggle with which 
she spoke: the conflict of an old 
emotion was revealed in the depth 
of her tone. 

‘Why not? because you are 
only a child ?’ 

‘ Because I want you for a friend, 
and it—’ 

The sound of voices startled 
them. Hilliard stroked his mous- 
tache and lifted his brows. 

‘The Philistines are upon us,’ 
he laughed, ‘and have spoilt a 
pretty little scene. I can hear 
your sister’s voice.’ 

‘Of course, Lileth,’ Dolly was 
saying, in warning unmodulated 
tones, ‘if you go on encouraging 
St. Quinten, who I am sure wears 
American diamonds and hasn’t a 
sixpence in the world, unless it’s 
borrowed—’ 

* Quite true,’ assented Hilliard ; 
*to that I can bear witness. His 
dealings of late with the children 
of Israel have been cruel.’ 

‘You'll find, to a moral certainty, 
that he’ll lose his head and pro- 
pose. A delightful man. I admit 
his step in the new waltz is just 
perfect, but only fancy him a hus- 
band ! He’d gamble, and make you 
come to lodgings, and meals of 
spotted dog, and one pair of stock- 
ings a week.’ 
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‘What is that?’ said Lileth in- 
nocently. ‘ Sausages, I suppose ?’ 

‘It is a vulgar pudding, my 
dear,’ laughed Dolly. 

‘The choleric qualities of his 
Irish blood invariably lead my 
brother-in-arms into severe scrapes,’ 
whispered Hilliard. ‘ When I read 
about a fatal duel I always picture 
him in it.’ 

‘ They don’t know we are here,’ 
said Gwendoline, under her breath, 
pained at Dolly’s suggestions being 
made public. There was often a 
demi-vulgarism in her sister’s senti- 
ments when she was off guard—a 
fatal facility for prosing over secu- 
larity that was not enchanting to 
the ears of men. 

‘Don’t like playing eavesdrop- 
per—do you?’ he went on, with 
deepening admiration. ‘All we 
can do, then, is to muster courage, 
and show ourselves to the enemy.” 

Dolly now caught sight of them 
behind the dark foliage of an 
arbutus-tree, and pinched Lileth’s 
arm. 

‘Gwen with Captain Hilliard, 
that dangerous lady’s man! How 
dreadful!’ muttered Dolly, who 
had a penchant for him herself, 
although her especial fondness was 
reserved for St. Quinten, and her 
matrimonial designs for Hugh 
Desmond, the richest unmarried 
man of the neighbourhood. ‘ How 
shockingly wrong of her, to be 
sure! Mother must hear of this. 
Her stupidity and bluntness were 
bad enough, but if she should 
take it into her head to be 
fast—’ 

Here the force of Dolly’s fancy 
could no further go. Hilliard, bow- 
ing and lifting his hat, had to be 
spoken to, while Lileth took com- 
passion on poor Gwendoline, who 
read Dolly’s thoughts. 

‘Go in to tea, dear,’ then said 
Dolly, in her sweetest tones, after 
she had flashed her beautiful eyes 
at the Captain ; ‘ you look so very 
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warm, and mother was asking us 
if we had seen you.’ 

Gwendoline, dreading Lady 
Hester’s questioning, thought it 
wiser to obey, and thus propitiate 
her sister; so she shook hands 
with Hilliard, and turned away in 
silence. 

‘Is this your first meeting with 
that foolish child, Captain Hil- 
liard?’ asked Dolly, fanning herself 
briskly, and foreseeing a bad quar- 
ter of an hour for Gwendoline. 

* Your father introduced her to 
me in the Row this season, Miss 
Heath. I strayed to-day into the 
apple orchard, and we there re- 
newed our acquaintance. You 
know, of course, I am staying with 
Mr. Desmond.’ 

He was sincerely anxious not to 
get Gwendoline into any trouble ; 
he was also absurdly desirous of 
upsetting the laws of etiquette, and 
of being invited to the Towers in 
some haphazard way, to see how 
she looked without her hat, drink- 
ing tea out of Chelsea blue or 
Worcester ; but Dolly offered no 
encouragement to this fascinating 
wolf that was bent on invading the 
sheepfold. She dismissed him 
coldly and civilly, not even offer- 
ing any of that artificial warmth of 
manner that became her so well, 
and was a delicious compound of 
coquetry and languor, and scarcely 
giving Lileth time to make the 
most of her white teeth, her dreamy 
figure, and classical profile. 

‘ The little Tartar!’ thought Hil- 
liard resentfully, after the adieux 
were said, and he returned in a 
disappointed frame of mind through 
theavenue. ‘A veritable woman of 
the world, too. I knowso well the 
sisterhood to which she belongs— 
Seis femina. A mixture of iron and 
velvet—aloes and sugar. She check- 
mated my every move. I'll give 
Desmond a hint before she takes a 
stronger hold on his senses. As for 
St. Quinten, he better far cotton to 
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Lileth, agood-natured little fool, and 
rich. . . . Gwendoline is simply 
matchless: eyes like a gazelle, im- 
pressionable, kind, plastic, yet with 
plenty of self-respect, too. What 
a pity to think she must be spoilt, 
or be made to suffer for all sorts of 
noble blunders !’ 

Shall he subjugate her, kill her 
peace, take away her childish mus- 
ings, and leave thought and pain in 
their stead? Is this the new expe- 
rience he has been often warned 
would overtake him in the most un- 
expected way? He has played the 
fool with a great many women in his 
time, but they were all so different 
from Gwendoline; he longed to 
meet her startled tremulous glance, 
to know her veins throbbed, her 
voice shook, in his presence—to 
be the first to teach her love—an 
insatiable love to last till death ! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE NE'ER-DO-WEEL. 


‘A poor relation is the most irrelevant 
thing in nature —a piece of impertinent cor- 
respondency, a haunting conscience, a pre- 
posterous shadow, . . . a death’s-head at 
your banquet, Agathocles’ pot, a Mordecai 
in your path, a lazarus at your gate.’ 


As Gwendoline noiselessly en- 
tered the hall, hanging up Dolly’s 
hat and replacing the sunshade, 
the library-door slowly opened, and 
her father beckoned her towards 
him. The dark blinds had been 
drawn down to their fullest extent, 
so that the room was in semi- 
obscurity, and seemed darker than 
it really was to Gwendoline com- 
ing out of the strong light of day. 
Who were these people placed in 
different positions about the room ? 
Did she know them, or were they 
strangers who had called to see 
her father on business? She re- 
membered the sound of raised and 
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angry voices as she passed through 
the hall previous to seeking the 
gardens. She hoped they had not 
come here to work her father harm. 
At last a tall elderly gentleman, 
with a grizzled beard, shaggy eye- 
brows, and a gouty walk, rose from 
the couch and approached her. 
This gentleman was clearly the 
type of a limited class—the aris- 
tocratic one—a distinguished look- 
ing man, with a certain air noble 
that instantly revealed his indivi- 
duality to Gwendoline. This was 
her grandfather, the Earl of Clive- 
dale, who had vainly tried to 
teach her whist, who had admired 
Dolly’s Aauteur, and had duly im- 
pressed upon her childish mind the 
importance of merely reflecting the 
ideas of others, the vulgarity of gush 
and originality, and the value of 
purely negative qualities in society, 
such as indifference, tact, and sere- 
nity. There was another figure 
also seated in the depths of an 
easy-chair, who never attempted to 
rise or greet her, but who shuffled 
his feet uneasily about on the car- 
pet, as if a prey to some mental 
tempest of anxiety or shame. 
Nervous spasmodic actions of 
head and hands attracted Gwendo- 
line’s attention, and made her un- 
consciously pity him. He, too, 
reflected a type but too well known 
and easily recognised by the com- 
mon eye—the type that has never 
succeeded in life, that is chronically 
down in the world, to be trampled 
on, tricked or devoured by thieves 
and honest men alike. The un- 
lucky type, whose idiosyncrasy 
is unmistakable and invariably 
shunned. He had none of the 
Earl’s superb repose; his features 
were strongly marked and expres- 
sive, thin, and finely chiselled ; his 
eyes were black and fiery ; his hair 
just turning iron-gray ; he wore no 
beard, but a small moustache 
adorned his upper lip; his nose 
was a pure patrician one, Greek in 
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outline, and had it been less highly- 
coloured must have been pro- 
nounced perfect. Something pe- 
culiar and almost piteous in his 
appearance arrested her attention. 
He might have sat for ‘the man 
in possession,’ or the hero in the 
last act of ‘The Road to Ruin.’ 
Gwendoline had given no thought 
as yet to the third individual, who 
was standing on the hearth-rug 
smoking one of Mr. Heath’s finest 
cigars ; he was a man of about five 
or six and thirty, broadly built, tall, 
and bronzed. Hisair of indifference 
and nonchalance contrasted visibly 
with the anxiety of that of the man 
in the chair, who glanced from one 
to the other in a rapid expectant 
sort of way, as if wondering whether 
he would be addressed. 

‘ Ah, Gwendoline, my love !’ said 
the Earl, drawing her to him, and 
kissing her as though she were a 
butterfly whose delicate down he 
might ruffle. ‘How you’ve grown, 
to be sure! I feared at one time you 
were going to be short; and if 
there is one thing in a woman be- 
sides originality that I detest more 
than another, it is stumpiness.’ 

‘Well, then, grandpapa, I'll try 
hard and grow taller still to please 
you. I'll hang on the top of the 
door for ten minutes every day to 
stretch myself,’ said Gwendoline 
lightly, giving him a warm embrace, 
disturbing to his system and cos- 
metics. 

‘Less abandon, pray, my dear 
child,’ he expostulated ; * you have, 
if anything,’ holding her flower-like 
face in his trembling hairy hands, 
‘too much expression. I object to 
expression—for a perfect grande 
dame—the noli me tangere, as 
Horace, I believe, called it, of 
grandes dames, all individuality 
and entrain must be banished. 
Never admire, never regret.’ 

The gentleman on the hearth- 
rug smiled, and turned his eye- 
glass leisurely on Gwendoline, who 
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was blushing painfully, feeling 
awkward, and as usual, repulsed. 

The man in the chair sighed, 
and any one skilled in reading 
expression would have said that 
the look he turned on the Earl, 
beyond its impatience and scorn, 
had a withering malignity that 
threw into shade by its violence 
the traces of vice and passion 
that were not difficult to deci- 
pher. 

‘And now to introduce you to 
my friend Lionel Carrington,’ said 
Mr. Heath, in his fresh honest 
voice, that seemed to bring a purer 
atmosphere into the room. ‘ Mr. 
Carrington, my daughter Gwen- 
doline—a tiresome little lassie, 
they say, and full of mischief, but 
true as steel, I know.’ 

‘Ah,’ sighed the Earl fretfully, 
‘the old story—training, education, 
form, all wasted. But she must be 
advised by me. I have kept many 
in society who, without my in- 
fluence, would have been robbed 
of their reputation and inevitably 
displaced ; what a great deal have 
nature and impulse to answer for !’ 

Gwendoline bowed, and then 
shook hands with Mr. Carrington 
in a bewildered hurried way not 
lost on her grandfather, who re- 
solved to speak to Lady Hester 
on the subject. 

‘And am I not to have a word 
with my niece?’ said a low thril- 
ling voice ; and Reginald Treverton 
advanced in his turn, kicking aside 
a small white-and-brown shivering 
fox-terrier that was at present the 
sole sharer of his fortunes, and as 
its master rose had emerged from 
under the chair. 

‘My uncle! echoed Gwendo- 
line, till then unaware of his 
existence ; ‘ how is it we have never 
seen or heard anything of you be- 
fore ?’ 

She held out her hand, and as 
his thin fingers touched and closed 
over hers she gave him a warm 
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and hearty shake, and held up her 
cheek to be kissed. 

A very unpleasant pause suc- 
ceeded her question. She saw by 
the shabbiness of his garments and 
the general neglect of his appear- 
ance that he was a poor man, 
whom the world had treated harsh- 
ly ; perhaps his was a weak, sensi- 
tive, excitable nature, liable to be 
goaded to frenzy by pain and dis- 
appointment. To such tempera- 
ments the difficulties of life and 
the cruelty of humanity — even 
when throbs of hope sustain and 
mislead in turn—are insurmount- 
able barriers to the achievement 
of any victory or success. ‘Their 
attempts to rise in commerce or 
art are sure to be baffled by the 
resistance of a jealously-guarded 
monopoly, who spare no pains to 
work their downfall. 

‘I’ve been very unlucky,’ he 
began, softened by Gwendoline’s 
kind greeting, and registering a 
vow to be her friend and stand by 
her hereafter through thick and 
thin. 

‘Why you’ve never heard of 
this person before,’ said the Earl, 
examining the whiteness of his 
three-fold linen cuff, and delight- 
ing in wounding his son, ‘ is 
simply this: he has disgraced 
his family—he is a gambler and a 
drunkard.’ 

‘So are you,’ flashed from Regi- 
nald’s white lips, ‘with this differ- 
ence—/ fell among thieves.’ 

The Earl tapped his silver snuff- 
box, the gift of a marquis who had 
taught the conjugation of aémer and 
irregular French verbs at boarding- 
schools to grocers’ daughters during 
the Revolution, and Reginald grip- 
ped the back of a chair to restrain 
perhaps some outburst of vio- 
lence. 

‘Is it wise to reproach me,’ 
he said, in the soft low voice 
that reminded Gwendoline of Lady 
Hester's tones when awarding pun- 
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ishment—‘ you who killed my mo- 
ther, and drove me from your 
door? Your indifference and your 
scorn maddened me. I had help- 
less creatures dependent on me, 
asking for bread. . . . You could 
dress and dine well, and live as a 
nobleman, when your son wanted a 
meal, and cursed him because he 
married beneath him—the only 
creature who ever loved him, or 
sought to share his fate, or save 
him from ruin,’ 

This time Gwendoline’s eyes 
filled with tears. Here were reality, 
anguish, wrong, affection—things 
that appealed to her, that thrilled 
her, and which she could under- 
stand. The hearse-like movement 
of broughams, the pleasure of 
throwing oneself back in the cor- 
ner of an easy carriage, the luxury 
of sipping chocolate in an ela- 
borate feignoir, the sailing into 
drawing-rooms with trained ease, 
and saying exactly opposite to 
what you mean to people who 
have neither wit nor enthusiasm, 
were all antagonistic to her tastes ; 
but if Reginald had begged her to 
rush off then and there, and nurse 
his youngest ‘ hope’ through the 
measles, or cook a steak for poor 
Muriel, who was bed-ridden, she 
would have flown. All which 
clearly demonstrated a plebeian 
origin—an incapacity for appre- 
ciating the luxury of courts, an 
inaptitude for the part Fate had 
designed her to play in society. 

‘You are a fine actor, Reginald,’ 
said the Earl coolly, and his voice 
and presence brought that vague 
essence of worldliness and inter- 
social ethics, whenever they were 
heard or seen, that seemed a mild 
protest against all weakness; ‘ but 
you'll frighten the child. I’m sure 
I don’t know what Hester will say 
at your turning up like this.’ 

‘She will be pleased to see and 
welcome her brother,’ Mr. Heath 
said quickly, drawing Gwendoline 
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towards him; ‘will she not, Car- 
rington? It is you who have 
brought Reginald home, and we 
will do our best to set him on 
his legs again. When a man’s 
once down, there he may re- 
main without a helping hand. 
Ah, courage, Reginald ; it’s not too 
late to make a fresh start !’ 

‘God bless you!’ muttered the 
prodigal ; ‘ had I only met such a 
friend as you years ago, I should 
have been saved.’ 

‘Strange that in leaving Hast- 
ings and visiting you to-day, Heath, 
I should have come across Regi- 
nald. My agent Meadows, in 
America, to whom I sent the last 
ten pounds for his support, in- 
formed me some time ago that he 
had become an absolute good-for- 
nothing, given over to low tastes 
and low company.’ 

‘I pawned my coat for eighteen- 
pence in Brooklyn,’ muttered the 
ne’er-do-weel, looking down at his 
present garments, which he had 
bought cheap as a miss-fit. 

‘Deuce you did, sir!’ shouted 
the Earl ; ‘ don’t boast about it be- 
fore me, or I wash my hands of 
you and your low-born wife. Was 
it not enough,’ he ended piteously, 
‘that you should have squandered 
every pound I could give you at 
Cambridge by driving tandems and 
giving wine-parties, earning a miser- 
able character by setting your dogs 
at timid people, and breaking win- 
dows and practising all sorts of 
vulgar practical jokes, that you 
should drag our name in the mire 
by marrying—’ 

‘Not a word against her,’ said 
Reginald, pale with rage ; ‘not one 
word! I have respected women, 
whatever else I may have been de- 
ficient in. I have taken advantage 
of no one’s weakness or trust, and 
they have been good to me. 
Even now it’s my niece who gives 
me a kindly welcome. ... As for 
you, sir, who go behind the scenes 
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at theatres, where your influence 
has its price, who have floated 
several beauties, and been mixed 
up in various causes célébres, Vd 
rather have my conscience when I 
come to die than yours.’ 

Gwendoline glanced from one to 
the other, from father to son: 
the father breathing heavily from 
suppressed fury; the son pallid, 
defiant, with hatred darting from 
the fiery eyes, sickly, ill-fed, and 
coughing nowso violently it seemed 
to convulse his frame. 

‘Enough of all this, Reginald,’ 
Mr. Carrington said, stepping be- 
tween them with his inborn air of 
command. ‘ You knowI’ve brought 
you here, and you must be quiet. 
You shall come into my office in 
the City. Money, my dear fellow, 
will set you all right, and you shall 
earn it honestly, and spend it hap- 
pily. Weshall soon see you settled 
down in some neat suburban villa.’ 

‘I warn you, Carrington, your 
kindness will be wasted. I got the 
Duke of Glenarm to make him his 
private secretary. He’s been in the 
diplomatic service,and some foreign 
bonds vanished mysteriously. He’s 
been in the army, joined some irre- 
gular troops or flying column. He’s 
very likely been in prison; I’m 
sure I don’t know. However, try 
him. He suggested several schemes 
virtually for my benefit, for improv- 
ing my property, on which he would 
have raised mortgages for himself, 
and eaten me up. Iam proud to 
say I forestalled his noble inten- 
tions, and have eaten them up 
myself.’ 

The Honourable Reginald had 
certainly deteriorated. We are all 
creatures of the conditions of our 
lives, and men who consort with 
low-bred people imperceptibly 
adopt their tone. Social pariahs 
of both sexes are avoided by the 
well-to-do, not because individually 
they may be vicious or worthless, 
but because insensibly they herd 
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together like sheep, bearing a com- 
mon lot and a common sorrow, 
and hence seek each other’s so- 
ciety, because their self-love is less 
likely to be bruised. 

‘ Avoid Mrs. Vanille,’ a mother 
will say to her daughter. ‘She is 
separated from her husband. Of 
course, I know nothing against her 
personally ; but there is never fire 
without smoke, and she is called 
upon by Mrs, Allacampaine, who 
is talked about. These people in- 
variably cling together.’ 

Reginald, however, was proud 
as Lucifer when mixing with his 
equals, and would accept no pa- 
tronage. He might condescend to 
drink and smoke with what he 
termed ‘cads; but they saw a 
prince in disguise under his rags, 
and thought him more eccentric 
than lost. His elder brother, Lord 
Treverton, had not been on speaking 
terms with his father for years, and 
after marrying an heiress, now lived 
the life of a recluse in Jersey. He 
was considered a poet and philoso- 
pher, whose sound Latinity would 
have satisfied the most critical of 
Dons, besides being a devoted anti- 
quarian. He was now engaged in 
writing a work on the pre-historic 
period, and did not despair of find- 
ing the ‘ missing link.’ 

‘Gwendoline,’ whispered Mr. 
Heath, ‘go and tell Lady Hester 
we have visitors, and say we want 
dinner at seven instead of eight 
this evening. Tell her your uncle 
Reginald is here.’ 

Mr. Carrington was evidently 
studying Gwendoline. Hehad been 
pleased at her frank reception of 
her uncle ; but he had not thought 
her, at first sight, so beautiful as 
she now appeared, standing by the 
half-opened door, with a flood of 
light like an aureole about her 
head. He admired her unconven- 
tionality. He had seen so much 
of the reverse lately. The large 
ruffle about her throat, resting on 
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her cream-coloured gown ; the rose 
at her breast; the hair with its dash 
of warm auburn—not short, crisped, 
or curled, but carried off her brow, 
and coiled round her head, yet left 
rebellious curls about her temples, 
he could see the strong wave m it 
above the coil. The brilliant eyes, 
large, lambent, and wistful, were 
fringed with lashes a coquette must 
have envied ; and in this stronger 
light her face looked at once im- 
passioned and statuesque, as if her 
deepest feelings were roused, and 
brought to a focus. 

Gwendoline was glad of her 
uncle’s unexpected arrival, as it 
might divert Lady Hester’s atten- 
tion from herself. She went softly 
towards her mother’s boudoir, and 
tapped at the door. The two ladies 
were facing each other in an agree- 
able ¢éte-a-téte. 

Lady Hester, wearing an elegant 
tea-gown, was seated in her chaise 
ongue, and as Gwendoline entered, 


she said a little sharply, 

‘Why have you not been in yet 
to tea? Dolly and Lileth returned 
some time ago from their drive. 
Go and tell them to come in from 
the gardens.’ 

‘Because I have been in the 


library, mother. Visitors have 
come. Grandpapa is here, and 
uncle Reginald, and a Mr. Carring- 
ton from America.’ 

Uncle Reginald! Lady Hester 
paled a little, and then her brows 
contracted in a frown. Did she 
want the whole county-side to be 
aware of that black sheep’s rela- 
tionship with themselves? Lady 
Marsden delighted in scandal ; she 
grew, for the time being, almost 
clever and brilliant when soaring 
into its misty realms. What Lady 
Marsden knew was universally re- 
peated. Lady Hester did not want 
Colonel Manby of Woodlands, or 
the Ogilvies of Thorndean, or old 
Major Thomson, who visited the 
Duke ofGlenarm, to be aware that 
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Reginald was her brother. Any one 
but that foolish Gwendoline would 
have guessed this, and been silent 
over his arrival till her visitor had 
left. Her expression deepened in 
its cold severity. 

‘Is that the way to behave ?” she 
said angrily, ‘ to bounce breathlessly 
into a room, when I detest sudden 
surprises, and so I am sure does 
Lady Marsden. We have nerves ; 
remember to control your im- 
pulses and voice, and speak less 
quickly.’ 

‘Yes, mother,’ said Gwendoline, 
meekly sitting down by the window, 
and folding her hands. She un- 
derstood then the mistake she had 
made. 

‘You have another brother, dear 
Lady Hester? Why has he not 
been introduced to me? No 
doubt he’s a perfect society man. 
Pray bring him over with you 
to Broadlands to dinner to-mor- 
row. We shall be delighted. 
Why, where has he been all this 
time ? 

* Abroad—in Australia,’ answer- 
ed Lady Hester hurriedly. She 
must rely on her tact and ingenuity 
to prevent any meeting, any intro- 
duction of Reginald to her neigh- 
bours, at least for the present. 

‘I really must be leaving now,’ 
said the Judge’s widow, drawing 
herself together, and determined 
to see Lady Hester's brother. 
‘I feel quite refreshed after that 
delicious cup of tea. Ah, there 
are our girls,’ walking to the window 
and pointing to the lawn. ‘ What 
a pretty picture they make! Dolly 
is graceful as a young swan.’ 

After Lady Marsden had left, 
Dolly and Lady Hester returned 
together to the boudoir, where 
Gwendoline, feeling snubbed and 
in disgrace, still sat trembling for 
consequences. 

‘Do you want to ruin us?’ then 
cried her ladyship. passionately, 
glad to find her ready scapegoat in 
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an evidently penitential mood, and 
to have now a real pretext for anger. 
‘Are you an untutored savage? 
Could you not divine that I did 
not want my friends to hear of 
your uncle’s name? You must 
have surely seen, blind mole as 
you generally are, that he is a 
dreadful creature. Ah, Dolly, what 
shall we do? 

‘Get rid of him as soon as pos- 
sible, dear,’ said Dolly, twisting the 
stem of a flower in the epergne ; 
‘give him some money and clothes, 
and let him leave the Towers.’ 

‘It is cruel of you, Dolly, to be 
so heartless !’ burst out Gwendo- 
line. ‘As if he wasn’t our own 
flesh and blood, and kith and kin! 
He’s in great trouble and sorrow— 
people have ill-treated him.’ 

‘Silence, I insist! said Lady 
Hester, indignant at this warmth. 
‘What do you,a child, know of the 
circumstances of his life? Why 
have you no tact, no wisdom, after 
all my efforts to train you for the 
world? Your rebellious spirit will 
only in the end alienate you from 
us.’ 

As she turned away, Gwendoline 
caught the sleeve of her dress. 

‘Don’t be angry with me, mo- 
ther ; I will try to be more thought- 
ful,’ she said, clasping her hands. 

Was there never anything for 
her but pain and humiliation ? 

‘She proves her good breeding 
and taste by passing all the after- 
noon with Captain Hilliard in the 
apple orchard, sneered Dolly, 
whose temper was roused. 

‘In the apple orchard with Cap- 
tain Hilliard ! echoed Lady Hes- 
ter, too horrified to have a suitable 
reproof at her command. 

*O Dolly, how unkind you are !’ 
sobbed Gwendoline, exasperated 
at this sudden turn, and walking 
distractedly up and down the floor. 
She was more like Zenobia in the 
desert than a civilised young lady, 
whose passions and energies had 
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to be curbed by the habitual re- 
straint of rule and custom. 

‘It is pure ignorance on her 
part, Dolly,’ went on Lady Hester, 
who hated Gwendoline’s tears, at 
this crisis. ‘I must have some 
serious talk to her by and by. But 
now to see Reginald and Mr. Car- 
rington, who is, I know, émmensely 
rich,’ 

The thought occurred to Lady 
Hester that he might be an excel- 
lent Jarti for Dolly ; but she men- 
tally declared guerre ad outrance 
against Reginald. She was the 
last to believe in the value of his 
protestations or the sincerity of his 
repentance. 

‘I’m rather curious to see the 
mauvais sujet,’ laughed Dolly, as if 
about to study some waxen image 
in a gallery of criminals; ‘he’s 
sure to be gauche and fearfully 
démodé if he’s been in the back- 
woods.’ 

‘ You better both now dress for 
dinner, while I go into the library ; 
remember, Gwendoline, that I ad- 
vise you for your good. Try and 
be more careful. Your uncle is 
a hypocrite; he can draw tears 
from a stone ; but it’s all acting. 
We know him of old. Mr. Car- 
rington is a gentleman to whom 
your father is under business obli- 
gations—how I hate the word!— 
and he’s one of the wealthiest mer- 
chants in the City.’ 

A weight fell on Gwendoline as 
her mother spoke. Was no one 
good, no one to be believed in? 

Her happy childish fancies when 
with Hilliard, sweet troubled dreams 
that came and went like shadows 
beneath the quiet interwoven 
boughs, when she was content to 
yield to his fascination and be 
calmed by it, all predisposed her 
to show gentleness and kindness 
to those under the dark shade of 
shame and ruin. Why could her 
uncle not abandon his soul-killing 
vices? The repression of inarti- 
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culate sensibilities before people, 
with no refined touches of senti- 
ment, was one of the chief struggles 
of her life. And the stony calcu- 
lations of her mother’s instinctive 
worldliness almost made her cry 
out, as if in protest against the 
hardness that, if softened by some 
broad charitable appeal, on which 
the clergy are eloquent and active, 
has no pity for the claims of the 
nearest. 

‘What are youthinking of,Gwen?’ 
said Dolly, coming upon her sud- 
denly in all the glory of a pretty 
clinging dress of black net and old- 
gold satin. ‘Shall I do? The 
dress is rather shabby; but I can 
wear it outat home. What do you 
think of this bouquet Hugh has 
just sent me? Where’s Derwent ? 
I hope the silly fellow won’t make 
a fool of himself over that nonde- 
script Patricia.’ 

She glided into a few steps of 
her favourite waltz with careless 
grace—in dancing Dolly seemed 
less a breathing woman than a 
lovely limbless creation of the god- 
dess of Fashion. Her bangles 
sparkled and shone as she held her 
wrist towards Gwendoline, who 
fastened the snap of her gold 
bracelet, and then pinned one of 
Desmond's tea-roses in her sister’s 
hair. 

Dolly was wise in her generation. 
She knew the less her lover saw of 
her, the more he would pine after 
her society; and she was of opi- 
nion that, if one wished to have 
possessions, to be admired and ap- 
preciated, affection, like intellect, 
was a mistake, liable to upset every- 
thing, spoil the chief charm, and 
overthrow the empire of womanli- 
ness. 

‘I must confess I’m anxious to 
see uncle Reginald. Howstupidly 
earnest you are over things, you 
silly old Gwen !’ 

‘I sit and think, Dolly, till I 
get bewildered,’ said Gwendoline 
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abstractedly, running her fingers 
through her hair, and the lines of 
her mouth softening. 

‘You should laugh—never think,’ 
answered Dolly, taking a peep at 
St. Quinten’s photograph, which 
she held in an envelope behind her 
fan ; ‘and she shall have a lover, 
sha’n’t she? though I didn’t give 
him a chance of following up his 
attack to-day. . . . Handsome do 
you call him? Well, yes, rather— 
wonderful eyes, distingué sort of 
man ; altogether you really might 
do worse.’ 

But Gwendoline had escaped 
before the end of the sentence ; 
and Dolly, thinking the arrange- 
ment of her sleek hair delightful, 
stepped to the glass, smiled at her- 
self, and then went down to the 
library to impress the prodigal and 
Mr. Carrington, and to delight her 
grandfather by that choice secu- 
larity and perfect fon which pro- 
nounced her a faithful representa- 
tive of the house of Treverton. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GATHERING CLOUDS. 


‘Why, nothing comes amiss, so money 
comes withal,’ 

Ir was usual at the Towers when 
the mansion was full of visitors that 
breakfast should be separately con- 
veyed to their apartments; but 
when only a small party, as in the 
present case, gathered beneath the 
roof, it was expected that they 
should allassemble round the break- 
fast-table by ten o'clock. 

Dolly always presided on these 
occasions, Lady Hester preferring 
to take her ease in a morning, and 
enjoyed sipping her cup of coffee 
in her slippers and dressing-gown, 
and reading the Zimes or Morning 
Post in an easy-chair, ere being 
tightly buckled and equipped for 
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the eyes of the world, which never 
saw her in déshadbil/é, or otherwise 
than attired as an elegant woman 
of fashion. She had begun lately 
to appreciate rest, as do mary of 
her age who have passed a youth 
of vicissitudes and struggles. She 
never rebelled against the tyranny 
of conventionalism; only she shook 
it off of a morning, and was espe- 
cially glad on this occasion it was 
her elder daughter who had to do 
the honours of the breakfast-table 
and receive her guests. 

It was nearly high tide, and Lady 
Hester, idly watching the crested 
waves washing the cliffs from her 
large bow-window, could see fish- 
ing-smacks and tawny-hued fisher- 
men coming in after a brisk sail, 
and sea-birds wheeling above and 
around them. ‘The sun shone out 
brightly; it was a day to tempt any 
man to linger by the beach, soothed 
by silvery ripples, amused by boat- 
men and sailors busily at work 
amid their lines and nets; and 
Lady Hester, who had passed a 
sleepless night thinking of her bro- 
ther, murmured aloud, 

‘ Dolly will know how to get rid 
of him, I hope. I declare I shall 
be quite ill soon if Reginald takes 
it into his head to stay.’ 

But that is very far from the 
desire of his heart. Esplanades, 
piers, and terraces have no charm 
for him. Fisher-folk seemed to 
him the slowest lot alive. He had 
no intention of forming the subject 
of gossip at Escombe or its neigh- 
bourhood, and would infinitely pre- 
fer putting up at the Escombe Arms, 
and reading papers in the coffee- 
room, to being brought under the 
battery of his sister’s sharp cross- 
examinations, obliged to sustain 
the burden of answering Dolly’s 
coldly-civil speeches and lurking 
Irony and ridicule. 

Dolly looked very charming in 
her neat morning print—the fresh- 
est and simplest of patterns, and so 
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made that it seemed impossible to 
imagine her prettier in evening 
attire. The fine old china, the 
snowy whiteness of the linen, the 
flowers and fruit adorning the table, 
and the deep rich tints and sombre 
colouring of the room, all harmon- 
ised perfectly, and must have made 
the breakfast-table appear espe- 
cially inviting to the Earl and Mr. 
Carrington, who had been lately 
living at hotels. The Earl had 
recently developed a passion for 
bric-a-brac and china; and, what 
with Derby Crown, Worcester, 
cingue-cento work, and Cellini’s 
carvings, had laid up a fine store 
of debt and antiquity behind him 
in Venice. 

‘ Dear grandpapa, how early you 
are up this morning! said Dolly, 
advancing to meet him. ‘ Why did 
you not let us send up your break- 
fast ?” 

‘Because I’m not an octogena- 
rian yet, my dear, although no 
longer an Adonis, and can still 
enjoy a dinner at my club and a 
lounge into the Opera after ; and 
I must see Carrington before he 
leaves. Ah, here is your father; 
but where are Gwendoline, Der- 
went, and Reginald ?’ 

Reginald had been apportioned 
a little damp room overlooking 
the courtyard, and had reposed on 
a mattress which he thought was 
stuffed with small potatoes. He 
had looked so disgusted as he en- 
tered, that Porter confidentially 
whispered to Lady Hester’s maid, 
‘that if this was one of their pore 
relations, he pitied the rest, for he 
never saw a cove worse down on 
his luck.’ The dog, too, seemed 
as vinegary as the master, evincing 
a partiality for tasting Porter's 
calves, and thus causing various 
rapid evolutions on the butler’s 
part that upset the candlestick, and 
convulsed Reginald with laughter. 
He had risen with the dawn, 
trampling down the daisies, ram- 
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bling over the grounds and park, 
where later on he had come upon 
Gwendoline, and deeply interested 
her in poor delicate Muriel and the 
children, besides giving her various 
startling incidents in his career— 
what he called ‘ twisters.’ Derwent 
also joined them on his return from 
his morning’s ride, and thought his 
uncle more lamb than wolf, more 
pigeon than hawk. He had al- 
ready clothed him in his newest 
suit, that completely metamor- 
phosed Reginald, and gave him a 
fashionable cast that delighted Der- 
went. 

“You look deuced well, uncle,’ 
said the young fellow. ‘Come, 
that’s better; they won’t know 
you.” 

Even Dolly could scarcely shrink 
from this well-dressed man. If men 
only knew how women judge them 
by their dress, they would never 
hold a good tailor lightly. She 
felt it required less of an effort to 
own relationship with this aristo- 
cratic-looking relation, who was 
longing for devilled biscuits and a 
nip of Vermouth to procure an 
appetite. 

‘ Good-morning, Dolly,’ he said 
coldly, as he took his seat at the 
table, shaking hands with Mr. 
Heath, and not glancing at the 
Earl, who was admiring his filbert 
nails. He remembered her recep- 
tion of him the lastevening. That 
soft silkiness of manner could not 
deceive him; he thought her beauty 
inexpressive, classically perfect as 
it might be. Black hair against a 
dead-white skin was Spanish ; but 
he knew what two inches of fore- 
head indicated. Reginald had 
once liked fugues and metaphysics, 
and had been a/eui//eton/se in Paris, 
where he was suspected of philo- 
sophy and communism. 

‘I hope you slept well,’ she said, 
busy among the cups, as Derwent 
kissed her and pinched her little 
ear. 
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‘ Like a Sybarite, you may be 
sure. You gave me the footman’s 
room.’ 

‘Did I really? How stupid of 
me! Gwen, come here and help 
spread some toast, and then pre- 
pare some fruit for grandpapa ; he 
likes to begin with a few grapes.’ 

At this juncture Mr. Carrington 
entered, sitting downat Mr. Heath’s 
right hand. 

‘Good-morning, everybody,’ he 
said, with a quick glance at Gwen- 
doline, who was pouring cream into 
the breakfast- cups and chatting 
with Dolly. She reminded him of 
a young Dryad of the mountain, 
as the sunlight streamed through 
the masses of her magnificent hair, 
and lit up the auburn that seemed 
to burn through it like a dull flame. 
‘That view of the park is simply 
delicious to us wanderers. After 
all, there is nothing like the stately 
homes of England.’ 

‘We are very fond of the old 
place, Gwen, are we not?’ said Mr. 
Heath, leaving his seat to place 
Derwent by his grandfather’s side, 
and laying his hand on Gwendo- 
line’s shoulder. 

Reginald sighed and shuffled in 
his chair. 

‘It would be a terrible blow if 
ever you had to leave it,’ he 
hazarded, not without a spasm of 
envy as he looked round at the 
walls, and beyond at the noble 
stretch of pasture-lands. 

‘Well, that is not in the least 
likely.’ 

‘I should think not,’ laughed 
the Earl. ‘Eh, Derwent, my boy? 
And you don’t mean to forsake the 
Towers ?” 

‘No,’ answered Derwent, with 
sudden intensity. ‘You may an- 
swer for that.’ 

‘One hears all sorts of strange 
reports, you know,’ went on Regi- 
nald, breaking up his toast. ‘It 
was whispered some time ago that 
Hillingford was in the market. I 
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ridiculed the idea, knowing you 
don’t care for travelling, or for 
life in London or on the Conti- 
nent.’ 

‘Life in London is charming,’ 
murmured Dolly, yawning. ‘ Rides 
in the Park are far more amusing 
than about here; and if one walks 
down Bond-street or the other best 
streets, there is always something 
to amuse one, and one doesn’t 
feel so tired.’ 

‘You were right, Reginald, to 
ridicule the notion,’ Mr. Heath 
said, with apparently perfect equan- 
imity, but his heart beat quicker, 
and Mr. Carrington purposely 
avoided meeting his gaze, glancing 
across the velvet lawns at the deer 
knee-deep in brushwood scurrying 
past a low stone wall, draped with 
the most varied mosses imagin- 
able, from richest green to deepest 
purple. 

‘I wonder what sort of people 
owned the place years ago?’ sug- 
gested Reginald, watching his host 
curiously. ‘Aristocrats, of course. 
Relations of the Stuarts, I’ve been 
told.’ 

He seemed to have acquired 
dignity and independence in his 
new attire, for even the Earl 
ceased saying unpleasant asides. 

‘And it is now owned by a 
Radical,’ said Derwent proudly. 

‘I’m a Radical too, Derwent, 
and if I'd only a decent annuity 
I'd sell my birthright to a swindler. 
I believe in the equivalents of life, 
ease and freedom against unrest 
and sham. Only fancy, I knew a 
fellow in Philadelphia who wouldn't 
take up his title because he had 
no more than three thousand a 
year to support it with. He de- 
clined being an earl. I also met 
another who, reared in the gutter, 
bought a title for five-and-twenty 
pounds, bought up also a lot of 
decent manuscripts, and posed for 
a /ittérateur and a count, when the 
real Count died in the Paddington 
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workhouse, after vainly trying to 
establish a laundry.’ 

‘How funny!’ laughed Dolly. 
‘Only fancy, a laundry 

‘ These are extreme cases,’ said 
the Earl, leisurely eating a filet de 
sole. *The impostor would find 
his level in time ; and with regard 
to your philosophical Radicals, the 
demoralising effect of officialism 
soon plays Old Harry with their 
principles. 

The aristocracy, in his opinion, 
were as firmly fixed as the Christian 
religion, with its bishops and clergy. 
Agnosticism assailed the one, and 
Radicalism the other, but Provi- 
dence guarded the interests of both. 

Heath, on the contrary, had read 
the writings of Rousseau and others 
of his school, and studied the re- 
volutionary spirit that was abroad 
and in a dangerous state of deve- 
lopment. He could not see why 
a nation should be called on to re- 
joice greatly at the frequency of 
royal marriages, or at grants from 
Parliament to swell the income of 
princes. In all this he was doubt- 
less mistaken ; but it is not given to 
every one to see clearly, or to pay 
high rates and taxes as cheerfully 
as he ought. 

‘You have been out for a walk 
before breakfast,’ said Mr. Car- 
rington, addressing. Gwendoline, 
and disregarding Dolly's @z//ades. 
‘I saw you from my dressing-room 
window darting about under the 
trees, and although the colour of 
brown holland is not particularly 
striking, it had a good effect amidst 
the greenery. Those rich growths 
of the wild thorn tree about the park 
are very fine, and I noticed yester- 
day how brown and healthy the 
acorns looked, falling among your 
splendid specimens of English oak.’ 

‘I generally ride with Derwent. 
We go miles before breakfast some- 
times ; it is so delightful.’ 

‘ Ah, I envy you both !’ 

‘ Gwen is quite an athlete,’ mut- 
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tered Dolly, vexed at being over- 
looked. 

‘She’s a dear stunning little 
thing,’ said Reginald. ‘Worth a 
pack of your fine useless ladies.’ 

Gwendoline blushed furiously, 
and wished they had praised Dolly 
instead, who would find means to 
pay her out for having been for- 
ward. Dolly had a_ wonderful 
memory for trifles, which rankled 
in her mind when they affected 
her self-love. 

‘You can surely stay with us a 
few days, Carrington?’ Mr. Heath 
said, after a slight pause. ‘ You're 
not in a hurry to leave ?’ 

‘I wish it were possible, but 
business admits of no delay. I 
shall be able to come down next 
month, I hope; but you will be 
off after the partridges, I suppose, 
at the Duke of Grenville’s. I won- 
der why you didn’t patronise Good- 
wood this year ?’ 

*I shall not leave home, Car- 
rington, so come by all means. 
I’m not in the mood for rod or 
gun ; suppose I’m getting old... . 
Something was talked by Lady 
Hester of giving a ball on Gwen- 
doline’s seventeenth birthday next 
month. We shall then have a full 
house, and you may be better 
amused.’ 

‘Do, Mr. Carrington,’ pleaded 
Dolly, coquetting with the cupid 
on the cream-jug. ‘I want to hear 
all about American society.’ 


‘I shall be delighted,’ he an- . 


swered, wishing Gwendoline had 
taken more interest in the matter ; 
but she was thinking of Hilliard, 
and her promise to him. She had 
not yet learnt the art of paying 
false compliments. 

‘Let us have a smoke,’ sug- 
gested the Earl, as they rose from 
the table, ‘and take a turn in the 
gardens. What, you two off again 
to the library?’ as Heath linked 
his arm in the City man’s, who 
looked grave. 


*Twixt Shade and Shine. 


‘I thought of lunching with that 
merry young Tory Squire, Hugh 
Desmond,’ he added. ‘I congratu- 
late you on your chef, Heath; the 
grille and omelette could not have 
been better prepared by Francatelli.’ 

Dolly was here seized with a 
slight attack of coughing. Regi- 
nald smiled a little bitterly, sus- 
pecting all was not quite so 
smooth as it appeared on the sur- 
face, notwithstanding the perfec- 
tion of the grille. He wanted 
Lady Hester to suffer, and come 
off ‘her high horse,’ as he called 
it. There must have been some 
strange mingling of races years 
ago, some peasant breed intro- 
duced, that may have saved the 
house of Treverton from producing 
idiots, but which nevertheless had 
undermined Reginald’s patrician 
instincts. 

Derwent and the girls under- 
stood none of the dark under-cur- 
rents that disturbed their father’s 
peace. Luxury, society, flatterers, 
left them to the rose-coloured 
dreams from which Reginald longed 
to rudely awake them. Derwent 
had an appointment with the 
Blackmores, and, disregarding his 
grandfather’s entreaties to remain 
for a game of billiards, made his 
excuses and vanished. 

The Earl lingered between his 
grand-daughters in the dining-room, 
examining a Turner over the side- 
board, while Dolly rolled him a 
cigarette, and then accompanied 
him on to the lawn. Gwendoline 
went to prepare her German, while 
Dolly confided to the Earl her hopes 
and fears, into which he cordially 
entered, giving her some sound 
advice that Lord Chesterfield would 
have indorsed, and Mephisto have 
scarcely improved on. Reginald 
sauntered to the stables, shut up 
Vixen in a loose box, although she 
whimpered to follow him, had 
Derwent’s mare, Calypso, saddled, 
and rode leisurely into Escombe. 
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‘ The reports were true,I do be- is a screw loose somewhere, and 
lieve,’ hé muttered, ‘andnowthat this magnificent establishment will 
Macdonald and Mull have gone, very likely dissolve into thin air, 
and the shares in that Californian unless he can ride out the gale or 
mine are worth wi/, we shall see sell Lionel Carrington one of the 
how he weathers the storm. There _ girls.’ 


[To be continued. } 








APRIL SHOWERS. 


WILD March winds, across the moorlands, 
Swept at their own bitter will ; 
Wild March winds against the forelands 
Wailed mid wave-crash, keen and shrill ; 
April showers 
To the flowers 
Whispered lowly, mid the strife, 
‘We are come with warmth and life.’ 


Sliding down the south wind’s pinions, 
Glimmering ‘neath the glimmering skies, 
As the tears and smiles of welcome, 
Meeting, shine in loving eyes, 
April showers, 
Soft sweet showers, 
Call to hill and glen and plain, 
‘Spring and we are back again !’ 


And the east wind, black and sullen, 
Shrinks before her balmy breath ; 
Crouches in his gloomy cavern, 
Fierce as hate and cold as death. 
April showers, 
Bright quick showers, 
Gem the grasses, feed the buds, 
Free the leaflets in the woods. 


And the mourner’s heavy eyelids 
Lift to meet the genial ray ; 
And the dull black frost of sorrow 
Melts beneath its smile away. 
April showers, 
Wakening showers, 
Typing God’s dear promise given— 
That hearts laid waste, and pure ties riven, 
Live, and love, and wait in heaven. 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS, 


DD 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MERELY PLAYERS,’ 


‘SONGS OF PASSION AND PAIN,’ ETC. 


es 


ALMosT twenty years have gone 
by since one of the purest and 
sweetest voices that ever sang, 
faltered and was heard no more; 
and even as we tread softly in the 
darkened room through which the 
death-angel has passed, though he 
who lies there is for ever deaf to 
mortal sound, so do we to-day 
speak in subdued voices of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, whose me- 
mory is green with us yet; and 
when we mention her name there 
are tenderness and reverence in our 
tones. 

This child of genius came into 


life in the ninth year of this cen- 
tury, and Ledbury in the County 
Durham has the honour of being 


her birth-place. The greater part 
of her early life was spent in Lon- 
don, and at her father’s country 
residence in Herefordshire, with- 
in sight of the beautiful Mal- 
vern Hills. She describes them 
in language which shows that 
those pictures of Nature which she 
afterwards painted for us in inimi- 
table beauty sank quietly and 
deeply into her mind in her earli- 
est days. She was a silent thought- 
ful child, who cared little for child- 
ish toys or plays, but who delighted 
in books, and in asking her father— 
who was afterwards her first public 
and critic—questions which he did 
not always find it easy to answer. 
In after years she speaks of him 
making merry whenever she talks 
of being busy, and says,‘ He laughs, 
like Jove, with superior merriment : 
as if people could possibly be busy 
with rhymes and butterflies’ wings.’ 


This father was a wealthy East 
India merchant, a scholarly man, 
from whom she inherited much of 
her genius, and for whom she en- 
tertained a deep and almost rever- 
ential affection. 

She grew up a quiet dreamy 
girl, remarkable for the vividness 
of her imagination and her love for 
reading, a habit that continued 
with her to her last days. From 
the very dawn of reason her mind 
seems to have been carefully cul- 
tured, though slow to mature ; 
even when the end of all things 
came for her there were many of 
her friends who declared her genius 
had not reached the mellowness 
of its full maturity. But little 
record is left of her childhood, 
save what she tells us concerning 
her reading Latin and Greek, and 
studying the classic poets under 
the loving tutorship of the blind, 
most gentle scholar and philoso- 
pher, Hugh Stuart Boyd. 

With him, whilst yet in her 
teens, in a retirement scarcely 
broken save by her books and her 
thoughts, within sight of what she 
called ‘those beautiful, beautiful 
hills, the hills of Piers Plowman’s 
Visions,’ she read Pluto, and the 
Hebrew Bible and Greek tragedies 
in the original, and the writings 
of the fathers of the Early Church, 
drinking deep draughts of lore from 
the old man’s lips. 

She says that here she had her 
‘fits of Pope and Byron and Cole- 
ridge, and read Greek as hard under 
the trees as some of your Oxo- 
nians in the Bodleian; gathered 
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visions from Plato and the drama- 
tists, and ate and drank Greek and 
made my head ache with it.’ Be- 
tween the aged teacher and poet- 
pupil reading under the ‘summer 
snow of apple-blossoms running up 
from glade to glade’ there grew a 
bond of love that was one of the 
brightest recollections of her life. 
She dedicated one of her poems 
to him in grateful affection; and 
in one of her most beautiful son- 
nets she alludes to his afflic- 
tion, and there is an uttermost 
tenderness in the touch. She 
says: 

‘God would not let the spheric lights accost 
This God-beloved man, and bade the earth 

stand off 
With all her beckoning hills, whose golden 
stuff 
Under the feet of the royal sun is crossed, 


Yet such things were to him not wholly 
lost.’ 


And she goes on to tell us that ‘to 
the sounds of softly turned book- 


leaves’ he caught visions of 

‘Sappho’s_ crown - rose, 
spring, 

And Gregory's starlight on Greek-bur- 
nished eves.’ 


and Meleager’s 


When in 1848 the old man died, 

his beloved pupil was in Italy, and 

she had not the comfort or pain of 
being with him in those last days 
of darkness which he was to know. 

He willed her—or better use her 

own matchless words : 

‘ Three gifts the dying left me —A&schylus 
And Gregory Nazianzen, and a clock 
Chiming the gradual hours out like a flock 
Of stars whose motion is melodious. 

The books were those I used to read from, 
thus 

Assisting my dear teacher's soul to unlock 

The darkness of his eyes. Now mine they 
mock, 

Blinding in turn by tears !’ 


But to return to her early life. 
Of this time she says, ‘A bird in a 
cage would have as good a story. 
Most of my events and nearly all 
my intense pleasures have passed 
in my thoughts. I wrote verses 
as I dare say many have done 


who never wrote any poems—very 
early ; at eight years old and ear- 
lier. But, what is less common, 
the early fancy turned into a will, 
and remained with me, and from 
that day to this poetry has been 
a distinct object with me—an ob- 
ject to read, think, and live for ; and 
I could make you laugh’ (she was 
writing for Mr. Hengist Horne, at 
his request,in 1843, a few biographi- 
cal sketches for his Vew Spirit of the 
Age ; and she begs him not to give 
her a prominent part of that work, 
which ‘she did not yet deserve’) ; 
‘although you could not make the 
public laugh, by the narrative of 
nascent odes, epics, and didactics 
crying aloud on obsolete Muses 
from childish lips. The Greeks 
were my demi-gods, and haunted 
me out of Pope’s Homer until I 
dreamt more of Agamemnon than 
of Moses the black pony. And 
thus my great “epic” of eleven 
or twelve years old—in four books, 
and called “ The Battle of Mara- 
thon,” and of which fifty copies 
were printed, because papa was 
bent on spoiling me—is Pope’s 
Homer done over again, or rather 
undone ; for although a curious 
production for a child, it gives 
evidence only of an imitative 
faculty and an ear, and a good 
deal of reading in a peculiar direc- 
tion. The love of Pope’s Homer 
threw me into Pope on one side 
and into Greek on the other, and 
into Latin as a help to Greek; 
and the influence of all these ten- 
dencies is manifest so long after- 
wards, as in my “ Essay on Mind,” 
a didactic poem, written when I 
was seventeen or eighteen, and 
long repented of as worthy of all 
repentance. The poem is imita- 
tive in its form, yet is not without 
traces of an individual thinking 
and feeling —the bird pecks 
through the shell in it. With 
this it has a pertness and pedan- 
try which did not even then be- 
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long to the character of the 
author, and which I regret now 
more than I do the literary defec- 
tiveness.’ 

Her face was strikingly impres- 
sive; her eyes were large and lu- 
minous, shaded with long lashes ; 
her brows arched and well marked ; 
the mouth and chin rather large 
and firm ; a mass of dark curls fell 
at either side of her face, and 
strongly contrasted the delicate 
hue of her complexion. ‘There are 
some faces that are thoroughly 
independent of regularity of form, 
or feature, or colour, for beauty. To 
such, expression—that changes with 
every thought and mood, reflecting 
the whole gamut of feelings in turn, 
illustrating every word by some 
subtle facial change—imparts a 
variety and loveliness, without 
which the most delicate-cut and 
finest-moulded features lose that 
great charm and grace for whose 
absence we are sometimes at a loss 
to account. 

Elizabeth Barrett’s face was of 
this expressive type. Though it 
did not want regularity of feature, 
the beauty of her mind made itself 
wondrously visible in her counte- 
nance ; and no portrait could lay 
hold of the changeful glance, or do 
justice to the rare spiritual beauty 
looking out of her dark earnest 
eyes, and radiating a countenance 
whose natural air of refinement was 
intensified both by suffering and 
sorrow. There was no portrait 
painted of her before her marriage 
which she or her family considered 
at all like, though several had 
been painted—except, indeed one 
which had been taken in infancy ; 
and this, in the years of her middle 
age, her father used to say was yet 
like her. 

Her figure was extremely slight, 
and the fascination and grace of 
her manners were noted, even when 
these were a more common attri- 
bute to woman than they are now- 
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adays. Miss Mitford tells us that 
she frequently drove a distance 
of five-and-forty miles to town for 
the sole purpose of seeing Elizabeth 
Barrett. Her conversation, though 
quiet, sparkled with quaint and 
delicate humour, and was always 
delightful: the great stores of 
knowledge which her mind held 
enriched it, but never in a pedantic, 
and always in an easy flowing, 
way. 

There was nothing in the slight- 
est way cold or stiff about the 
scholarly woman ; and those few 
admitted within the charmed circle 
of her acquaintance forgot her 
genius in the sweet ‘and gracious 
ways of her womanhood. 

When she was seventeen she 
published her first volume, 4x 
Essay on Mind, which one enlight- 
ened and learned critic declared 
was ‘remarkable for the precocious 
audacity with which it deals with 
the greatest names in literature and 
science, and moreover declared it 
had no intrinsic merit nor promise 
of originality. But one who was 
capable of judging better, to wit, 
Henry Cary, the translator of Dante, 
says that many of the notes to this, 
her first work, referred to books 
which no young men at Oxford 
looked into in his day, and of which 
she spoke as if known to every- 
body. However, she fortunately 
survived the severer criticism, and, 
wonderful to say, had even courage 
to publish a translation of the 
Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, 
which also met with a rather severe 
reception from the press. This she 
had written in twelve days; and 
she afterwards said it should have 
been thrown into the fire, as that 
would have been the only means 
of giving it a little warmth. 

Though never very robust, 
Elizabeth Barrett was compara- 
tively strong and healthy until her 
twentieth year, when a calamity 
occurred which then almost cost 
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her her life, and from the influence 
of which she never wholly recover- 
ed. She burst a blood-vessel, and 
the doctors believed at first that 
the result would prove fatal ; but she 
lingered, and partially recovered, 
and when able to travel, was or- 
dered away from the damp and 
fogs of London. With her eldest 
and favourite brother and some 
other members of her family, she 
took up her residence in Torquay, 
the scene of the great calamity of 
her life, which for years robbed it 
of all pleasure and brightness. 

The house in which she took up 
her residence was delightfully situ- 
ated just at the brow of the cliffs, 
and in full sight of the bar, and, 
beyond that, the changing sea, at 
which she was wont to gaze un- 
interruptedly for hours. She had 
remained here almost a year—un- 
der the influence of this milder 
atmosphere she had begun to re- 
cover her strength, and thought of 
returning to London and home 
again—when the greatest grief she 
ever knew fell upon her. 

One day her brother, with two 
friends of his, went out for a sail 
in a small yacht. The sea was 
placid, the sky clear, a dead calm 
lay upon land and water. Those 
in the boat were familiar with 
her, and, moreover, knew the 
coast; and yet they had gone but 
a few yards from the shore, and 
were in sight of the house upon 
the cliff, when, in passing the bar, 
the yacht capsized, and those who 
were in her were never seen again 
in life or death. 

Then came a period of darkness 
and desolation, for her mind and 
body gave way, and she lay pros- 
trated by fever for long weeks. 
When, by and by, she recovered 
consciousness once more, her grief 
was terrible, and such an effect had 
it on her sensitive mind that her 
family believed they would be call- 
ed on to mourn two deaths instead 
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of one. She felt as if she had been 
the cause of this calamity, by rea- 
son of her coming to Devonshire, 
and she blamed herself severely. 
Her horror and nervousness in- 
creased; and this period of her 
life, she says, in the few brief sen- 
tences which she could bring her- 
self to write of it, was like a night- 
mare. She was unable to be moved 
for months; and during the long 
nights of the succeeding winter, 
when she lay awake in bed, the 
wind sobbing over the sea, and the 
waves breaking with a wail upon 
the beach, sounded in her ears 
like the cries of her drowning bro- 
ther. 

When she was mentally numb 
and motionless, but yet exhibited 
all the calmness that comes with 
grief too sacred for words and too 
deep for tears, her father, in order 
to rouse her, held up a volume be- 
fore her one day, believing that,’ 
anything would bring back her old 
interests in life, it would be her 
books. ‘The volume was Gregory 
the Seventh. Then the first look of 
pleasure which had been seen there 
for many weeks came into her 
eyes. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I knew that 
would move you!” At last she 
was able to get up for ‘an hour 
each day without fainting, and on 
several days without injury ;’ and 
though the doctors told her there 
was much danger in her under- 
taking a journey to London, yet 
she resolved to run the risk, and 
leave the place which had become 
so painful to her. 

Literature alone became her 
resource and solace during the 
seven years when, after her return 
to London, she was confined to 
her room—a large apartment, fitted 
up as a study, where she worked 
and received the few friends she 
permitted to visit her. During the 
greater number of these years she 
was carried from her bed to a 
couch, where she was allowed to 
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remain for a couple of hours, and 
where she wrote and chatted, as if 
no great struggle for life or death 
was going on. To forget her sor- 
row, to soothe her physical suffer- 
ings, to people the narrow world 
in which she was confined, she 
read incessantly. Writing, at this 
period, a slight sketch of her in 
the Spirit of the Age, Mr. Horne 
says : ‘ Although she has read Plato 
in the original from beginning to 
end, and the Hebrew Bible from 
Genesis to Malachi (nor suffered 
her course to be stopped by the 
Chaldean), yet there is probably not 
a single good romance of the most 
romantic kind in whose marvellous 
and impossible scenes she has not 
delighted, over the fortunes of 
whose immaculate and incredible 
heroes and heroines she has not 
wept; nor a clever novel or fanci- 
ful sketch of our own day, over the 
brightest pages of which she has 
not smiled imwardly or laughed 
outright, just as their authors them- 
selves would have desired.’ And 
Mr. Keynon, referring to the va- 
riety of her reading, calls her his 
‘omnivorous cousin.’ 

When propped up by pillows, she 
wrote in 1835 the Seraphim, which 
is merely an echo of the A’schylean 
drama, and, though crude in pass- 
ages, is full of deep thought. This, 
she said five years afterwards, was 
the only work she cared to ac- 
knowledge. During this time she 
kept up a correspondence with the 
eminent literary men and women 
of the day ; and amongst others with 
Mr. Tennyson, for whose works 
she expressed an almost unbound- 
ed admiration. Their literary ac- 
quaintance commenced in this way : 

An American critic, who knew 
Miss Barrett’s address and did not 
know Mr.Tennyson’s, forwarded her 
an article on his poems, requesting 
she would send it to him. The 
criticism was not eulogistic, but 
cautious, and the poetess was em- 
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barrassed as to what she should 
do. She entertained no measured 
admiration for our present Laureate, 
and declared him ‘a divine poet, 
though,’ she adds quaintly, ‘ I have 
found it difficult, in the examina- 
tion of my own thoughts of him, 
to analyse his divinity and to de- 
termine, even to myself, his par- 
ticular aspect as a writer. He is 
a true and divine poet neverthe- 
less.’ And again, writing when a 
report reached her of his illness, 
she declared that if anything were . 
to happen to him the world should 
go into mourning. Because the 
American critic did not agree with 
her opinion she was loth to send 
the journal to the poet; but she 
did, accompanying it with a note 
of explanation, and in reply receiv- 
ed a courteous letter. 

After the Seraphim had been 
published came the Romaunt of 
the Page, and then the idea occurred 
to her of collecting her poems, 
many minor ones of which were 
scattered in the journals and maga- 
zines of the day ; amongst others, 
her noble ‘Cry of the Children,’ 
written on behalf of the little ones 
employed in factories. To make 
these volumes as full as possible, 
she contemplated finishing a poem, 
‘The Drama of Exile,’ and ‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship.’ This last 
exercised a strange influence on 
her life, of which more hereafter. 
Concerning the former poem, itis in- 
teresting to hear what she has to say 
in one of those fluent and pleasant 
letters addressed to Mr. Horne, 
which in themselves form a de- 
lightful addition to the literature of 
the present century. 

‘A volume of mss. had been 
ready for more than a year when, 
suddenly, a short time ago, when 
I fancied I had no heavier work 
than to make copy and corrections, 
I fell upon a fragment, or a sort of 
mask, on “The First Day’s Exile 
from Eden ;” or rather, it fell upon 
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me, and beset me, till I would 
finish it. I cannot tell you even now 
whether I shall end by printing it ; 
only if I do print it, it must take a 
first place in the book; so that 
everything has come to a stand 
until it is finished and I decide. 
From the twenty lines I found I 
have run into a thousand already 
—blank-verse and lyric intermix- 
tures, and in the dramatic form. 
“A Mask” I shall call it ; and, after 
all, nobody in the world may ever 
- see it except myself, and I reserve 
my judgment on it. The object is 
the development of the peculiar 
anguish of Eve—the fate of a wo- 
man at its root, and the first step 
of Humanity into the world-wilder- 
ness, driven by the curse. You 
know Milton leaves the first pa- 
rents in Eden ; through Eden they 
“take their solitary way.” I meet 
them flying along the great sword 
glare. Then I have voices of Eden, 
spirits in farewell, and lyrical 
reproaches of spirits of the earth 
and animal nature. The wanderers 
find themselves in an earthly zodiac, 
Shadows of fallen life answering to 
the starry Shapes of those twelve 
signs, of which Orion knows, and 
terrifying the exiles in the desert, 
when the first exile-sun has gone 
down, with a vision of future deso- 
lation. At last Christ appearing, 
pacifies and reconciles, and the 
heavenly zodiac shining out, chases 
the earthly one underneath, and 
leaves nothing but the starlight on 
the ground.’ 

The other poem mentioned, 
‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’ was 
written in twelve days by the in- 
valid. It contained several allu- 
sions to living poets; and, among 
others, to Mr. Robert Browning, 
whose ‘ Bells and Pomegranates’ 
was referred to in these lines: 


‘Or from Browning some ‘‘ Pomegranates” 

which, if cut deeply down the middle, 

Show a heart within blood-tinctured of a 
veined humanity.’ 
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Pleased with this compliment, the 
poet called upon Elizabeth Barrett, 
in order to have an opportunity ot 
thanking her personally. Fate 
oftentimes takes the shape of acci- 
dent. The poetess was never at 
home save to a few intimate friends, 
and a new servant, who opened the 
door for Mr. Browning, mistaking 
him for one of these, unhesitatingly 
ushered him into the invalid’s 
room, where they met for the first 
time. 

Previously, when she had finish- 
ed that magnificent poem, ‘The 
Dead Pan,’ which teaches us strange 
mysteries of melodies, and flows fer- 
vent, free,and pure, like agreat crys- 
tal stream down the swift sweet cur- 
rent of sound into the vast voiceful 
sea of profound thought, Elizabeth 
Barrett sent the manuscript to a 
friend, in order to have his criti- 
cism, who in turn showed it to 
Robert Browning. The poet was 
much impressed by it, and wrote a 
letter to his friend full of enthusi- 
astic appreciation, which found its 
way into Elizabeth Barrett’s hands. 
This incident no doubt paved the 
way to a friendship between them 
which afterwards resulted in one of 
the happiest of unions. This part 
of her life’s story reads more like 
fiction than fact, but fiction were 
colourless beside such reality. 

Mr. Barrett refused his consent 
to his daughter’s marriage. She 
was his favourite, the object of 
his pride as well as his love; he 
it was who had helped to form 
her mind, and store it with the 
riches it contained; he could not 
endure the idea of a severance. 
Altogether the idea of her union 
was painful to him, and from the 
day of her marriage to the end of 
her life he refused to be reconciled 
to her, notwithstanding her appeals 
to his affection. 

However, she now loved in her 
thirty-eighth year, and for the first 
time, and for a conception of the 
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great depth and sublime fervour of 
this new affection which broke over 
her still life, and suddenly woke 
her to a nobler conception of hu- 
manity, to a clearer vision of that 
subtle soul-power which binds 
heart to heart, we have only to turn 
to those most glorious ‘Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.’ In these we 
see and feel that her heart has over- 
flown from very force of its happi- 
ness, and has broken out in rap- 
turous songs which chain us with 
the unbreakable and unbroken 
spell of deepest harmony, tremu- 
lous with all the glow and fire of 
ardent and pure affection, fresh as 
morning, sublime and sweet as the 
direct inspirations of a mind rapt 
and overwhelmed by the first 
ecstasy of virgin love, and full of a 
music never before equalled, never 
since excelled. 

Perhaps there are no two lines 
in the English or any other lan- 
guage which with such simplicity and 
force express so much as these : 

‘I yield the grave for thy sake, and ex- 
change 
My near sweet view of heaven for earth 
with thee.’ 
And they help to show us and 
make us comprehend, as far as we 
are capable, the new spirit which 
awoke in her. Two years after her 
first interview with Mr. Browning, 
Elizabeth Barrett was literally as- 
sisted from her couch and married 
to the poet, and immediately after 
the ceremony they departed for 
Italy. ‘Our plans were made up 
at the last, and in the utmost haste 
and agitation, precipitated beyond 
all intention,’ she writes to a friend; 
and further adds, ‘ Perhaps it has 
struck you that a woman might act 
more generously than to repay a 
generous attachment with such a 
questionable gift and possible bur- 
den as that of uncertain health 
and broken spirits ; to which I can 
only say that I have been over- 
come in generosity as in all else, 
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though not without a long struggle 
in this specific case ; also there was 
the experience that all my maladies 
come from without, and the hope 
that, if unprovoked by English 
winters, they would cease to come 
at all. The mildness of the last 
exceptional winter has left me a 
different creature, and the physi- 
cians helped me to hope everything 
from Italy; so you see how it all 
ended.’ 

From this time her health mar- 
vellously improved ; travel, change 
of climate, and the interests in 
life which her wedded life opened, 
wrought wonders in her favour; 
and she, who had for seven years 
been confined to her room, is 
enabled, a short time after mar- 
riage, to write pleasantly of her 
wanderings in forests, her excur- 
sions, and visits to famous spots. 

She finally settled down in Flo- 
rence, the very garden of Italy, 
living in the beautiful and stately 
old palace of Casa Guidi, a spot 
which has now become a shrine. 
It was then a fitting home for her, 
with its quaint stone balconies, its 
clustering vines, and flowers in all 
the full luxuriance of blossom-time. 
Within it was replete with all that 
could render a home beautiful in 
the eyes of a poet—rare old tapes- 
try, pictures of saints and martyrs 
and medizval knights, looking all 
the darker for their sombre frames 
of black wood; curious-shaped 
mirrors ; statues and antique vases ; 
strange carvings, done in dead 
times; and, above all, medallions 
and portraits of many who were 
endeared to her, either from their 
works or by their friendship. 

In the Casa Guidi Palace, within 
the shadow of the gray church of 
Santa Felice, her only son was 
born, two years after marriage. 
Here some of her most delight- 
ful poems were written. Here, 
also, both poet and poetess were 
fired with a love for the land of 
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their adoption, and for that land’s 
liberty. The regeneration of Italy 
became Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s dream, Cavour her hero, 
Liberty her watchword ; and in her 
‘Poems before Congress,’ her as- 
pirations for freedom are heard 
with no uncertain sound. ‘It is 
satisfactory to one’s soul, ’she says, 
in writing of them, ‘ to have spoken 
the truth as one apprehends the 
truth.” All her convictions were 
set forth plainly in these lines. 
She honoured France for its freely- 
given aid to Italian independence, 
whilst she levelled the shafts of her 
scorn at England because of its 
timorous neutrality. But her coun- 
trymen and women, not under- 
standing, or, perhaps, not caring 
for this, gave these poems an angry 
reception ; for truth is not always 
pleasant, either to an individual or 
a nation. 

In the Casa Guidi, Aurora 
Leigh was partially written, about 
seven years after the birth of 
her boy—a_ powerful narrative 
poem, which she was of opinion was 
the most matured of her works, 
and the one into which her highest 
convictions upon life and art en- 
tered. Those who strive to shut 
their eyes to the world as it is, 
and would rob art of its greatest 
beauty, truth, blamed her for 
some of the scenes depicted, and 
declared themselves shocked ; but 
she had nothing in common with 
the narrow puerilities of such little 
souls, and the sounds they made, 
if they ever reached her ears, 
made no impression on her mind. 
Writing to her ‘ Dear Leigh Hunt’ 
afterwards, she speaks of this poem : 
‘Poor Aurora has been steeped 
in tears, and some of them of a 
very bitter sort.’ The tears were 
because her son was ill. I cannot 
refrain from giving that portion of 
her letter in which she speaks of 
him, as it gives such a clear insight 
into the most tender side of her 
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character. ‘We have done little 
but sit at sick-beds and meditate 
on gastric fevers. Our little pre- 
cious child was the last victim. 
To see him lying still, on his golden 
curls, with cheeks too scarlet to 
suit the poor patient eyes, looking 
so frightfully like an angel! It 
was very hard. But this is over, I 
do thank God ; and we are on the 
point of carrying back our treasure 
with us to Florence to-morrow’ (the 
letter was written from Bagni di 
Lucca) ‘ quite recovered, if a little 
thinner and weaker, and the young 
voice as merry as ever. You are 
aware that this child I am more 
proud of than twenty ‘‘ Auroras,” 
even after Leigh Hunt has praised 
them. He is eight years old, and 
has never been crammed, but reads 
English, Italian, French, German, 
and plays the piano—then he is the 
sweetest child; sweeter than he 
looks. When he was ill, he said 
to me, “ You pet! Don’t be un- 
happy about me. Think it’s a boy 
in the street, and be a little sorry, 
but not unhappy.” Who could be 
unhappy, I wonder?” 

It is also well to hear what her 
husband has to say concerning this 
poem in a letter addressed to the 
same friend. ‘I am still too near 
Aurora Leigh,’ he commences, ‘to 
be quite able to see it all: my 
wife used to write it, and lay it 
down to hear our child spell, or 
when a visitor came—it was thrust 
under a cushion then. At Paris a 
year ago, she gave me the first six 
books to read, I never having seen 
a line before. She then wrote the 
rest and transcribed them in Lon- 
don, where I read them also.’ 

Few lines can equal those ad- 
dressed to her boy when he was 
yet almost a baby. Surely none but 
a most loving mother could pen 
them, replete as they are with a 
divine tenderness, bright jewels of 
thought flashing for ever in the 
warm glow of maternal affection. 
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‘The sun strikes through the windows up 
the floor ; 
Stand out in it, my own young Florentine, 
Not two years old, and let me see thee 
more, 
It grows along thy amber locks, to shine 
Brighter than elsewhere. Now look straight 
before, 
And fix thy brave blue English eyes on 
mine, 
And from thy soul, which fronts the 
future so, 
With unabashed and unabated gaze, 
Teach me to hope for what the angels 
know 
When they smile clear as thou dost.’ 


Then came her famous ‘Casa 
Guidi Windows,’ from which these 
lines are taken, full of hope for 
the freedom of Italy, for whose 
regeneration she desired and prayed. 
This poem was from the moment 
it saw light, and for ever will be, a 
bond between her and all lovers of 
liberty. 

The records of the longest life 
can be summed up in a breath and 
told in an hour; but the vast 
wealth of thought, feeling, beauty, 
and expression which Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning has left us must 
live for all time. With somewhat 
of reluctance and with all reverence 
I write of her death. 

Whilst staying in the Eternal 
City in the winter of 1859 she went 
to see the gift of swords which 
Rome had given to Napoleon and 
Victor Emanuel, and on that day 
caught a cold that afterwards fell 
upon her lungs; but she struggled 
bravely against this, and on her 
return to Florence seemed to re- 
cover. In theautumn of the next 
year came a great sorrow in the 
demise of a sister, and this tried 
her much, both mentally and phy- 
sically. Then she returned to 
Rome, which she had learned to 
love almost as well as her adopted 
city. Once more and for the last 
time she came to Florence, which 
she was never more to leave. It 
was in June 1861, and Cavour 
had just died. This saddened her, 
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for his death seemed to crush out 
all the hopes she held for the future 
of Italy, and preyed upon her 
mind. As the month wore on, 
those about her said she had never 
been so ill; yet she had strong 
hopes. She wished to live a little 
while longer, and she believed 
that her wonderful vitality would 
once more restore her. But this 
bright month came to an end, and 
there was no sign of improvement, 
and anxious care sat heavy in the 
hearts of those around her; she 
remained unconscious of her cri- 
tical condition, she could not be- 
lieve that she must close her eyes 
to all she loved so soon, and it was 
not until the last day she was des- 
tined to spend amongst them that 
she remained in bed. On the last 
evening she chatted as cheerfully 
as usual; read the Atheneum 
and WVazione, and talked of the un- 
certain future of Italy. Then she 
said she was betier, and would 
sleep. Through the silence of 
night a man sat by her bed, whose 
heart was heavy with the gloom of 
a coming sorrow. She slept calmly 
as a little child. 

The night’s darkness passed 
slowly from sky and land, the glory 
of a summer sun dawned over that 
southern clime; and in the solemn 
silence and early light of a new- 
born day, the white-winged death- 
angel came, and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning went with him out from 
this land into holier spheres. He 
who sat beside her heard her 
whisper, ‘It is beautiful ;’ and when 
he bent over and looked upon her 
face, he saw that her lips trembled 
not, and were fixed. 

At sunset, on the first day of 
July 1861, the body of our greatest 
poetess was laid in the flower- 
covered English burial-ground out- 
side the walls of her beloved 
Florence, where it rests in eternal 
peace. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ESPIONAGE. 


Tue Emperor of the three islands 
—that is to say, of Corsica, Elba, 
and St. Helena—as history and 
M. Thiers have told us, did not 
altogether depend on his skill as a 
commander for his success in the 
field. Doubtless he had as clear 
a notion of the value of a spy as 
ever the decrepit Duc de Richelieu 
did before the Bastille was battered 
down, and the Bourbon monarchy 
with it. At the little Court in 
Ghent, where resided his sacred 
Majesty Louis XVIII., there was 
no lack of gallant heroes ready and 
able to supply the enemy on the 
other side of the frontier with a 
plentiful stock of information. It 
is quite possible that during the 
latter part of the Hundred Days 
Bonaparte was quite as well ac- 
quainted with the strength or the 
weakness of the forces in Holland 
and Belgium as even the Duke of 
Wellington and the hot-blooded 
Prince of Orange. 

One fine morning, at a little vil- 
lage some few miles on the French 
side of Mons, a group of military 
gentlemen was seated at a road- 
side farmhouse. They wore the 
gray redingotes of the French 
staff, and they had the weather- 
beaten faces which told of the days 
of the Pyramids, and of the snows 
of Austerlitz, and of the passage of 
the Pyrenees; and these gentle- 
men were standing in front of a 
small cottage on the high-road, and 
looking anxiously towards where it 
ran away to the east through a 
thick wood of low trees. 


‘D’Epinelle is a bad correspon- 
dent,’ said one of them. ‘ He was 
always a mauvais sujet ; but even 
the work he is doing perhaps might 
have been done a little better had 
his hands been a little cleaner.’ 

‘He is a droll,’ answered another 
of the party, a tall man with a 
hooked nose and a ragged white 
moustache. ‘ That little voyage of 
his to perfidious Albion was a 
grand coup. Yet such a thorough 
rascal ought to be able to play 
the spy well enough even for 
Fouché.’ 

‘Whether he does or no, my dear 
friend Remuset,’ continued the first 
speaker, ‘ his form of secret service 
is costly enough. He is a costly 
servant to the Empire. There 
are three days only since he had 
another supply sent from Stras- 
burg. And is he of so much use, 
after all? We know that Vilainton 
has but a handful of men; we 
know that his cavalry is of the 
best ; we know that the batteries 
at Stuytein and elsewhere would 
do credit even to ourselves ; we 
know that the English will have a 
grand fiasco at the beginning, and 
that we shall crush them before 
either Bliicher or Schwartzenberg 
will be in the field.’ 

‘Bah, mon cher Ragon! Spies 
are the eyes of a campaign, and we 
cannot do without them. £4 dien/ 
D’Epinelle is not so worthless a 
subject. We shall have some better 
news from him to-day. He has 
found a sweet youth wearing the 
accursed red-coat who will be a 
good friend to the Emperor; al- 
ready he has played the amiable 
friend to him. D’Epinelle will soon 
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have him in those white hands of 
his, which have cheated so well at 
écarté, although they are not over 
well to hold a sabre.’ 

‘That coguin of his is a long 
time coming to-day. I have lis- 
tened for the sound of the hoofs 
upon the stones for the last three 
hours ; and the speaker took a 
pinch of snuff from his waistcoat- 
pocket after the fashion of his Im- 
perial master. 

So the gentlemen strolled about 
the village with their sabres clank- 
ing against their boots. And one 
of them walked up to Babette, who 
was sweeping out the door of the 
little cottage, and took her by her 
little ear, and evidently whispered 
some pretty nonsense in it, for the 
damsel grinned, and threatened to 
strike the fascinating culprit with 
the handle ofher broom. And M. 
Remuset walked into the small 
estaminet, and strove to drown his 
impatience in a fetit verre; and he 
called M. Ragon, looked over the 
low wall of the curé’s garden, and 
watched the fowls clucking on the 
path paved with rough round 
stones. And so they waited on and 
on until the sun blazed high over 
the roofs of the little village. Then 
the gentlemen began to use the 
strong language which was right 
that they should do, as they were 
so near that happy land of Flan- 
ders, where everybody swore so 
terribly quite as a matter of course. 
Then they dined off what they 
could at the farmhouse near by, 
and sulked angrily over the humble 
fire, and drank the sour beer, old 
campaigners though they were, with 
very wry faces indeed. Then the 
sun began to fall asleep over the 
low hills far away to the west, and 
the lumbering wains went home- 
wards to the farms; and the corn- 
crakes and the frogs made hoarse 
croaking duets by the streamlets 
which trickled through the rugged 
meadows ; and the twinkling lights 
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in the cottages died out one byone ; 
and Jacques, wending back to the 
village from his hard day’s work in 
the fields of beetroot, crossed him- 
self as he passed by the lowly shrine 
set up by the roadside. 

‘ The rascal has deceived us. No 
news from Steinem, nothing from 
Brussels !’ and the gentlemen had 
their horses brought out, and with 
a great clatter on the stones rode far 
away in the lonely darkness, start- 
ling the sleeping children in the 
roadside cottages, and frightening 
the great white owl, which flew flut- 
tering away into the shelter of the 
woods. 

At Colonel Dawson’s. on the 
Montagne de la Cour, a pleasant 
little party was assembled. The 
Colonel, Parson Heneage, Miss 
Hetty Dawson, and Miss Minnie 
Heneage had been spending the 
day together. 

‘Master Jack is a faithless swain,’ 
said the Colonel. ‘ He was to have 
been here to lunch. What can 
have kept the gallant youth away? 
I have heard that the beauties of 
Steinem are loveliness itself. Ah, 
my poor Hetty, a lass should never 
set her heart on a soldier—perfidy 
is their name ! 

‘I expect Jack has been busy,’ 
answered Miss Dawson. ‘Iamsure 
he would have come if he possibly 
could, wouldn’t he, Minnie ?” 

‘He could not help himself, my 
dear,’ said her companion, with a 
half yawn ; ‘ and the only Flemish 
beauties that I have seen as yet 
wear wooden shoes like Noah’s 
arks, and print frocks which were 
made in the year one.’ 

‘Perhaps he is down at the 
D’Aremberg playing billiards with 
the rest of them,’ said Parson 
Heneage very coolly. 

‘ Jack would never play at billi- 
ards if he said he was coming here. 
Jack has given up all that kind of 
thing. I think it’s horrid, don’t 
you, Minnie ?” 
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‘I think it’s horrid that young 
gentlemen of the army should 
gamble; it is dreadful that they 
should go to prize-fights ; it is woe- 
ful that they should drink; it is 
still worse that they should break 
poor sorrowing maidens’ hearts 
after the fashion of the gay mous- 
quetaires that the song talks about.’ 

‘Jack would never break any 
one’s heart,’ answered Miss Daw- 
son. ‘Jack—’ 

‘Jack is a prince of Paladins in 
a cocked hat,’ replied the Colonel ; 
‘Jack is Amadis of Gaul; Jack is 
Alexander the Great and Jack of 
the Beanstalk rolled into one.’ 

‘I don’t think, father dear, that 
you ought to joke on such a sub- 
ject,’ said his pretty little daughter, 
with the greatest solemnity. 

‘My dear, I’m sure I most 
humbly beg your pardon; and her 
father rose and bowed, and then 
added: ‘I think, Heneage, it would 
do us no harm, being such quiet 
old fogies, to take a trot down the 
hill, while these young ladies get 
what music they can out of that 
wretched old spinet.’ 

Then the two gentlemen went 
out, and their daughters were left 
to themselves. 

Miss Hetty Dawson sat on the 
old fauteuil looking out of the win- 
dow, and, like a luckless Ariadne, 
mourned the loss of her deserting 
Theseus. Miss Heneage com- 
menced turning over the leaves of 
some music which was on the table, 
and then sat down to the spinet. 

‘ Hetty, you ought to be a very 
happy girl,’ she said, as she lightly 
touched the tinkling notes. 

‘I am happy,’ answered her 
companion, ‘only I should like 
Jack to have come all the same. 
Ah, you don’t know what it is 
when you—when you—’ 

‘Don’t say love any one,’ said 
Miss Heneage ; ‘it may be roman- 
tic, but I never could help laugh- 
ing at the notion ofa grande passion.’ 
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‘But I cannot see anything to 
laugh at in it,’ replied her little 
friend. 

‘Not in settling down to hum- 
drum Darby and Joan? Fancy 
seeing the same person every day ! 
What a dreadful bore it must 
be!’ 

‘You might say, Minnie, that it 
was a great bore to see the sun 
because it comes every day.’ 

‘ Well, if you will compare mon- 
sieur the amoureux to the sun, of 
course there is an end to every- 
thing ? and Miss Heneage, al- 
though she was seated with her 
back to her friend, placed a hand 
over her mouth to conceal a smile. 
Then she continued, ‘ All the same, 
Hetty, I repeat you ought to be a 
very happy girl.’ 

‘But why in particular, then ?’ 
asked Miss Dawson, who perhaps 
had a wish to linger over any senti- 
mental details. 

‘Well, isn’t Oakham a fine old 
place? Won't you be Lady Boun- 
tiful of the district ? won’t the doc- 
tor's wife and the parson’s wife 
and the brewer’s wife worship the 
ground you tread upon, miss? and 
won’t the village children, with 
dirty faces and pretty bows, bob 
their heads to you as you drive 
through, like a princess or a Queen 
of Sheba, and all that sort of 
thing?’ and the young lady sighed. 

‘Well, if I am to be Queen of 
Sheba, I suppose Jack will be 
Solomon ; but I never thought of 
it all in the way you do, Minnie.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me, you 
little soft-hearted Hetty,’ said her 
friend, turning quite round on the 
music-stool, ‘ that you do not care 
about being rich, and having nice 
laces and all these shawls ?” 

‘I think one can do with a very 
little quite as well ;’ and there was 
a pleasant smile on the young wo- 
man’s face. 

‘Hetty, you are a great hypo- 
crite, and that ends the question. 
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Come and try this duet over with 
me; our papas will soon be 
back.’ 

It was a pretty sight, that of the 
two young people seated side by 
side. A pleasant harmony came 
from even the thin tones of the old 
spinet. The yellow light of the 
coming sunset shone softly in the 
window-glass, and the scent of the 
spring flowers in the quaintly-cut 
glass vases gave a sense of soft 
gentleness and repose. Yet if one 
could have known what was pass- 
ing through the quiet brain of 
Minnie Heneage, there would have 
seemed far more of a dismal than 
a subdued harmony. 

‘To think that this wretched 
little thing should have all that, 
and that I was fool enough to 
throw such a chance away! Why 
are people so stupid? Who would 
have thought that the old Colonel 
would have overlooked Jack Hed- 
ley’s peccadilloes ‘as he has done? 
Dear me, I must be a little more 
thoughtful in the future, or I shall 
end by being an old maid or a 
country apothecary’s wife !’ 

But they were not long left alone, 
and then the pair of fathers and 
daughters turned out for a stroll 
though the park. The sunset light 
was crimsoning the tiny lake and 
glowing in subdued colour on the 
trunks of the dwarf trees. The 
crowd was passing to and fro, and 
the Hon. George Fluke, of the 
Guards, was seated admiring the 
sheen of his boots; and Bob Horsey, 
of the Blues, was lounging on a 
chair in the most approved mode 
of Almack’s, with a dash of the 
mess-room and the stable in it; 
and Lady Giggle was being fol- 
lowed by a fluttering following of 
admirers. 
the music of the band stole over 
the crowd and over the trees, and 
lost itself in the distant country. 

‘Let us sit down and hear the 
music,’ said the Colonel. ‘ The 
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musicians play very well for fo- 
reigners, such as they are.’ 

They had been seated some little 
time when an old comrade of the 
Colonel, who was quartered in the 
gay city, sauntered up to them. 

‘Heard the news, Dawson? 
asked the gentleman. 

‘No. Is Boney within five miles 
of us, or what is it ?” 

‘There has been a little affair 
in the pistol practice out Steinem 
way.’ 

‘ What little affair ?’ 

‘O, between that young Jack 
Hedley of the 2d, and _ that 
French fellow D’Epinelle. Beg 
pardon ; he is your daughter’s—’ 

But in spite of the place and the 
crowd, and all the proprieties com- 
bined, Miss Hetty had fainted 
away. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


WuEN he heard those ominous 
voices in the farmhouse below, 
Harry Hedley tried to call up all 
the little nerve which was left to 
him. He was like what many 
others have been who have yet 
passed for tolerably decent men of 
valour in their day. He had cour- 
age enough if danger came to 
him with a fairly long introduc- 
tion. But a surprise was always 
too much for him. The young man 
ought never to have been a sol- 
dier. He had a fairish head and 
a coldish heart. Fate should have 
given him a goat’s-hair wig like his 
father; by no means a red-coat 
and a sword-knot. 

He stood in his room and rub- 
bed his hands with his handker- 
chief to wipe the moisture from 
them. Then a sudden thought 
struck him, and he plunged his 
face into a basin of cold water. 
He breathed freely once more. 
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Calmly enough he wiped his face 
on the towel, and arranged his 
hair before the glass; then he 
stole quietly down-stairs. 

Many an hour afterwards he re- 
membered those few seconds he 
passed before turning the handle 
of that old door. The ticking of 
the great clock in the hall seemed 
to beat through his very veins, and 
to stop pulsation itself with its 
cold rivalry. He could hear the 
sound of the cattle moving in the 
farmyard, and the subdued voices 
of the people within the room he 
was about to enter. Slowly he 
opened the door. What had kind 
or unkindly Fate dealt for him ? 

There was his cousin seated on 
the table, drinking from a bowl of 
milk. Jack’s face was rather pale; 
but he gave his cousin a friendly 
nod and stood up to greet him. 

‘You won’t have Oakham just 
yet, old boy,’ he said, with a faint 
smile ; ‘the hero of Gaul has not 
settled me. Yet perhaps we ought 
not to joke about it.’ 

‘I think it’s a capital joke,’ put 
in their friend Jones. ‘ The French- 
man’s had a ball in his shoulder, 
and Jack’s all safe, and the ball has 
been taken out ; and I should like 
to know what more you would 
want, unless it’s breakfast.’ 

‘I should like not to have done 
it at all,’ said honest Jack, taking 
another sip at his milk: ‘ duelling 
is all very well for fire-eaters who 
like it—I don’t like it. But, Harry, 
I suppose you are glad enough that 
I have come out of it all right.’ 

*O, yes, Jack!’ and his cousin 
held out his hand ; but there was 
no pleasant look in his face. Harry 
Hedley was far from being perfect 
in the art of diplomacy. 

‘After it was over,’ continued 
Jack, ‘I told D’Epinelle I was hor- 
ribly sorry, and that I wished it 
had never taken place ; but he only 
grinned and cursed a bif§ What’s 
rather odd, he asked for you, old 
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boy ; please the pigs, he’ll be all 
right in a day or two. I daresay 
they'll let you go and see him if 
you want to. I’d rather you would, 
because we don’t want any more 
ill blood about. At least I don’t, 
for one.’ 

Then they all went back to their 
rooms, some laughing and some 
singing, and all making a great 
tramping on the rough wooden 
stairs. The murders of polite 
society, the affairs of honour of 
1815, when they ended as plea- 
santly as they did then, were not 
looked upon as of very great mo- 
ment. Ifthe Count had been killed, 
he would have been very consider- 
ately buried in Ghent, and no one 
would have troubled very much 
more about the matter. He lived, 
so there was still less use for any 
worry. In these later times we have 
considerably degenerated, and now- 
adays even the best-bred people 
can contradict each other without 
any fear of a thrust from a small- 
sword or the soothing effect of a 
pistol-bullet. 

So the gentlemen went out to 
see the regiment paraded, and came 
back and ate their breakfast with 
hearty appetites, troubling them- 
selves very little indeed as to how 
the Count was getting on in his 
room up-stairs. 

As to Harry Hedley, when the 
others had gone their several ways 
he paid a visit to his friend above, 
without even consulting the worthy 
surgeon as to the advisability of 
the proceeding. The great shut- 
ters on the wall inside had been 
brought together to keep out the 
sunlight, and the room was almost 
in perfect darkness. Yet as he 
crossed the floor, the Count heard 
his footstep in an instant, and 
asked who was there. 

‘It is I, Henry Hedley—I am 
indeed grieved.’ 

‘Spare your griefs, my young 
friend; I am as well as can be. 
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The pistol of your dear cousin has 
not brought my fate this time;’ 
and then the wounded man groan- 
ed feebly. 

‘Cannot I do anything for you 
to ease your pain ?’ asked Hedley. 

‘ Peste! no, mon garcon, but you 
can be of the great service other- 
wise. You can perhaps save my 
good name and good honour ;’ and 
whether from the pain or no, the 
Count grinned horribly. 

‘I will do anything—anything ; 
what better friend have I ever 
had?’ and the young man spoke 
with a trembling voice, and per- 
haps with a something of the sen- 
sation of gratitude. 

‘Listen, then; in that pocket 
of mine is a letter. It is all to me, 
my dear friend, that it should reach 
its destination this afternoon. You 
do not fear to mount the horse for 
long, as some say we poor French- 
men do. Ride then with this to 
the village of Haulaine. It is on 
the road of Mons, a league the 
other side. There is an estaminet 
there called the Zrois Fontaines. 
Some one will be there to whom 
you will give my letter. Ask you 
for M. Plaquand, he will be there. 
You will do this for me, my dear 
friend? Is it too much to ask? 

‘ Willingly,’ was the answer ; but 
yet something like a vague suspicion 
of wrong passed through his mind. 
‘You wish me to start at once?’ he 
asked the Count, afterashort pause. 

‘ At once,’was the answer. ‘ Adieu, 
my good friend, who is always so 
ready with the good service;’ and 
the Count’s voice seemed to die 
away into a groan of pain. 

Then Harry Hedley left him 
and went into his own room. 
Hardly knowing why, he changed 
his undress coat for the simple 
mufti of a shooting-coat which he 
had brought with him, although at 
that time the spectacle of a British 
officer even in the remotest villages 
of the Provinces would not then 
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have excited any particular as- 
tonishment. 

In the courtyard he strolled 
about for some time, while they 
fetched him the horse which he 
always borrowed when he made 
his trips to Brussels. 

‘Bon voyage, Monsieur!’ cried 
the wrinkled old stable-women as 
he trotted out under the gateway, 
and her shrill voice still rang in 
his ears even when he had found 
his way out of the village. It was 
a pleasant journey enough. The 
shade of the trees flanking the road 
kept the sun comfortably off until 
it rose with the noon high 
over head. Every now and then 
beyond the great slopes of wheat he 
could catch glimpses of the tiny 
hamlets nestling in their belts of 
trees, their red roofs making a bright 
contrast to the rich verdure. Over 
head the sky was a rich blue, and 
the white-feathered pigeons flying 
from their holes in the farm house 
wall whirled away, circling over 
the fields until they fluttered 
around the spire of the tiny village 
church. As he neared Mons, the 
voices of the children and the 
sound of the birds and even the 
barking of the village dogs were 
all deadened by the noise of the 
gun-practice of the Dutch troops, 
who were stationed in and about. 
As he passed through the small 
skirting villages, the blue-coated 
under-sized infantry were seated at 
the benches ir front of the esta- 
minet, puffing away at their bad to- 
bacco and drinking their sour beer 
with the greatest relish. 

He asked a peasant how far it 
was to Haulaine. The man, with a 
polite bow and a wave of the hand, 
said it was five kilometres beyond 
the hill where the round-towered 
windmill was. 

Up to that time he had not 
thought much about the object of 
his errand; but all at once an 
idea occurred to him which was 
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far from agreeable. Harry Hedley 
had been well trained by his father 
in the noble art of suspicion. He 
believed in but few of his fellow- 
creatures, and being a rational man, 
often set his brains to work to dis- 
cover the reason for his want of 
faith. ‘The Count has been poking 
about Brussels, and has been to 
Ghent a good deal. He has been 
to all the reviews, and has ridden 
a goodish bit about the country. 
Why, too, should he always be 
inquiring about the state of the 
regiments? He does not do this 
openly. He would not be such a 
fool. Yet all the same he does do 
so, try to conceal it as skilfully as 
he may. His credentials are all 
right enough. He has something 
or the other to do with that 
wretched old French king; but so 
have a good many others, who are 
said not to be unfriendly to Bona- 
parte. If this letter contained any- 
thing about news of us to find its 
way to Paris, and I were known to 
have forwarded it! Humpb! the 
Count a spy, and myself playing the 
traitor! It’s very like an Easter 
Monday drama; but I can’t say 
that I like the idea of it all the 
same. [I'll just have alook at the 
letter.” He was then riding on 
some low ground, where the road 
cut through a small wood. There 
was a little shed standing on a 
patch of clearing where only the 
stumps of the trees were left stand- 
ing. He dismounted and fastened 
the reins of his horse to the branch 
of one of the low trees near by, 
and entered the hut. 

He took out the letter and 
looked at it. It had been sealed, 
but the seal was broken. He 
would have liked to know exactly 
what was inside it. The Count 
had been a good fellow, and had 
lent him money. Surely he could 
not be playing the spy. -What 
ought he to do if he thought so? 
He stood playing with the letter, 
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with his thumb underneath the 
paper just by the wax. He was 
hardly knowing what he was doing ; 
looking at the packet again, he was 
surprised to find that the wax, 
which had been but sparingly 
dropped on, had broken away. 

‘I might see now what it’s 
about. It’s all very well to talk 
about meanness and that; but self- 
preservation is the first law, which 
overrules everything. Besides, am 
I not doing the right thing for 
our side?’ Yet for all that, as he 
opened the leaves, he felt a sense 
of shame creep over him, which 
was far from being consistent with 
the commission of a patriotic act. 
Then he looked at the paper. 

The letter was written in cipher. 

‘There must be something wrong 
in this,’ he thought. ‘I daren’t 
deliver. I won't deliver it. I'll 
keep the letter, and, well, say a 
sort of groom came for it at Hau- 
laine; of course it’s doing the right 
thing for one’s country and all 
that.’ Then he placed it in the 
breast of his coat, and turning 
his horse’s head the other way, 
made back for Steinem. It was 
late in the afternoon when he got 
back, to find his cousin and the 
others walking up and down in 
the garden in expectation of their 
dinner. 

‘The Count has been asking for 
you,’ they said. ‘ The regimental 
carver says he will fuss himself 
into a fever, although he ought not 
to see any one for the present.’ 

Then Harry Hedley went once 
more to the darkened room. 

‘You gave the letter?’ asked 
the Count. 

‘Yes, to a groom who called 
for it;’ and the young man was 
glad there was not light enough 
left in the room for any one to see 
his face. 

‘You are too good,’ was the 
answer. ‘Strange he did not come 
himself; but all is for the best. 

EE 
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Adieu, my dear friend. I must be 
left alone.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
A SIREN. 


Tue Countess de Plafon lived in 
a suite of apartments at the Poste 
in Ghent. The old hotel still 
stands there nowadays, and British 
tourists who have come to see the 
Grand H6tel de Ville, and to wan- 
der by the banks of the canal in 
the sentimental moonlight, are all 
of one mind in patronising the 
respectable hostelry. But the 
Countess and her husband were 
very agreeable people indeed. 
They just spoke English well 
enough to make you enjoy their 
conversation, yet badly enough to 
make you feel yourself a sort of 
superior person in speaking it so 
very much better, which, of course, 
acted as an agreeable tickling sen- 
sation to your vanity. Everybody 
knew that the Count had some- 
thing to do with the Court, yet the 
Court did not seem to have very 
much to do with the Count. Still 
the gentleman passed his time very 
agreeably in sipping his coffee or 
chocolate, in playing at écarté, and 
at sunning himself in the Place. 
Sometimes the worthy gentleman 
went over to Brussels; but, as a 
rule, he preferred the city of the 
Arteveldes. At any rate, he and 
his wife made it their head-quar- 
ters, although it must have been 
a wofully benighted place to two 
such socially jovial spirits. 

The Count was a distinguished 
personage: he wore the ribbon of 
the St. Esprit, even if he was some- 
times annoyed by being told that at 
one time he used blandlyto proclaim 
that the Legion of Honour was the 
more valuable emblem of chivalry 
of the two. He was rather a feeble- 
framed person, was the Count, 
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although he had not reached that 
time of life when one’s snuff-box 
and water-gruel are the best appre- 
ciated companions. The Countess 
was a fine-looking woman, of thirty 
or thereabouts. She talked capit- 
ally, without seeming to talk at all. 
She, perhaps, laughed a little too 
much; but there was but little harm 
in that, as her teeth were of the 
very best. She dressed plainly, like 
Frenchwomen only can ; but she 
was most charming, was the Count- 
ess, and there could be no doubt 
about that whatever. All the boys, 
gentlemen pages of his Sacred Ma- 
jesty out of office, living at Ghent, 
were in the good lady’s train. Every 
British officer who happened to be 
their friend soon became a friend 
to the Countess. 

On a lovely afternoon in the 
merry month of May, when all the 
flowers about Ghent were blowing, 
as they did in the melancholy la- 
ment concerning Miss Barbara 
Allen, on an afternoon when all 
the great ones of Ghent were out 
enjoying the air in the Place, the 
Countess was seated in a chair, 
alternately yawning over a novel 
and looking out of the window. 

‘I should like to be back in 
Paris,’ said the Countess to her 
husband, who was seated writing 
at a table near by; and the lady 
took up a flower and smelt it 
critically, laying it back again on 
the table, as she looked, with a 
cold glance of half contempt, at 
her lord and master. ‘ You have 
of the affairs to-day, Raoul,’ she 
continued, as he made no reply ; 
‘but I made a remark, and why 
cannot you say something that is 
agreeable ?’ 

‘My dear friend, answered the 
husband, ‘ but I am so occupied. 
Still I, myself, should like to be 
back in Paris. When the war is 
over—’ 

‘But Bonaparte will be crushed.’ 

‘Then I shall still have my ap- 
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pointment at the Bureau ;’ and the 
gentleman smiled. 

‘ And if he defeat these canailles ? 
said the amiable lady. 

‘Then I go back to Paris quite 
as triumphantly. I am so faithful 
to my country that I am ready to 
serve all its masters. But you are 
curious to-day, my charming Clo- 
thilde ; and the gentleman put 
down his pen and took a pinch of 
snuff, 

‘What are you exactly, Raoul ?” 
asked the lady. ‘You are always 
more or less mysterious, even to 
me.’ 

‘Still more curious, my friend. 
Well, am I not in the Court of his 
most Christian Majesty here ?’ and 
the gentleman lightly touched his 
head, as if the order was hanging 
there. 

* But you correspond with Bona- 
parte.’ 

‘ My dear Clothilde, you smile 
and laugh with that English colo- 
nel, who is walking in the Place 
now ; but you command with me— 
with me or your own tender con- 
science ;’ and the Count grinned. 

There was a slight flush on the 
lady’s cheek, but she only answered 
with a sigh that was turned off into 
a yawn. 

‘It must have been awkward for 
us that D’Epinelle was shot, and 
has been obliged to keep to the 
house. It must have spoilt some 
of your arrangements; and Ma- 
dame de Plafon took up her book 
once more. 

‘ It was only an incident, not an 
accident, in my noble career. Per- 
haps I can do without D’Epinelle. 
But he is ill, Would it not be a 
delicate attention to pay him a 
visit at the farmhouse? Might 
not the scent of the beetroot plants 
and the village ditches touch your 
romantic heart, ma chére, and act 
as a cure to that dreadful ennui 
which is carrying off your unhappy 
life?’ and the Count helped him- 
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self to another pinch from his 
enamelled snuff-box. 

‘Anything for a change,’ an- 
swered the lady. 

‘A proper remark for a French- 
woman to make to her husband ;’ 
and the husband in question went 
on with his writing, while his wife 
made great progress with her yawn- 
ing and sighing. 

‘We shall go to the farmhouse,’ 
she said. ‘It is an easy drive.’ 

‘Eh bien! as you please, my 
angel; and the possessor of the 
angel looked at her with suspicious 
half-closed eyelids. 


When Miss Hetty Dawson faint- 
ed away at the news of Mr. Jack’s 
affair of honour, there was as great 
a commotion as there well could 
be. The young lady was taken 
home and put to bed, and her old 
father toddled down to the D’Arem- 
berg, to hear all the details of the 
sorry business. 

When he returned he went 
straight into her room. 

‘Hetty, my dear, your hero is 
all right,’ he said ; ‘ he has not been 
touched, and has shot the French- 
man in the shoulder.’ 

*O, Iam so glad, father dear; 
such a weight is off me; and the 
young lady burst into tears. 

‘Why, you bloodthirsty young 
baggage,’ said her father, comfort- 
ing her, ‘if the weight’s off your 
mind, the bullet’s in the -French- 
man’s shoulder, and I don’t sup- 
pose he likes it over much.’ 

‘ He shouldn’t have fought with 
Jack, father. It serves him right 
for duelling. I think it’s hor- 
rid.’ 

‘A very consistent and sensible 
argument, said the old father. 
‘It’s wrong to fight duels, and 
people who fight ’em ought to get 
shot, to make ’em leave the prac- 
tice off. Well, good-night, little 
one ; say your prayers, and go to 
sleep, and to-morrow we'll go to 
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see the victor; it will be quite a 
surprise for him.’ 

At the same time that Colonel 
Dawson was driving with his 
daughter towards Le Beau Pré, the 
Countess de Plafon and her worthy 
husband were making for the same 
place. 

But the father and daughter 
chatted merrily, and admired the 
flat rich country, which looks as if 
Nature has been rolled out perfect- 
‘ly flat in the interest of profitable 
husbandry. Not being icily rigid 
Protestants, they did not shudder 
at the shrines by the roadside. 
They even thought they looked 
rather pretty than otherwise. 

‘ This country,’ said the Colonel, 
‘seems made expressly for fighting 
and making money. The flatness 
is relieved by slopes convenient for 
artillery ; there are plenty of roads 
for troops to march over, and there 
are paved roads which guns and 
cavalry won’t hurt. The soil, too, 
is excellent; I wonder they don’t 
grow more potatoes than they 
do.’ 

‘But ifthe land’s always to be 
a battle-ground, there wouldn’t be 
many people left to eat the pota- 
toes, would there, papa?’ and Miss 
Dawson smiled. 

‘I grow a good many potatoes 
at home, and have seen a campaign 
or two in my time, so the two 
things always interest me.’ 

‘This is where the Duke of 
Marlborough fought, is it not? 
asked Miss Dawson. ‘I wonder 
if Jack will ever be a field-marshal ?” 

The old man put his hand over 
his mouth and pretended to cough, 
while there was a merry twinkle in 
his eyes. 

‘ Doubtless, my dear, if he stays 
in the army long enough. He is 
brave ; he is sagacious; he is pos- 
sessed of much technical know- 
ledge. O, you'll live to see him 

carrying a hundredweight of orders, 
never fear, Hetty, if he doesn’t die 
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of love for you, and from too much 
good looks—’ 

‘ What a pretty place!’ said Miss 
Hetty, interrupting her parent. ‘I 
suppose that is the farmhouse in 
the distance. Those are some of 
the —2d talking to those peasants, 
are they not?’ And she looked at 
the white gateway with its little 
flanking turrets. 

In the paths winding through 
the cornfields they could see the 
red coats of the soldiers, billeted 
about the village, which shone like 
bright poppies over the green 
stalks. 

They were soon at the gateway, 
and had alighted. 

‘Hedley is in there,’ said Mr. 
Jones, who was standing near by ; 
‘he is alone—at least I think so;’ 
and the gentleman opened the door 
of the great house-place. 

*O Jack !’ cried Miss Hetty, for- 
getting her best boarding-school 
manners, as she ran into the room 
and almost into the young gentle- 
man’s arms. 

Jack bent down and kissed her ; 
but, rather to her disgust, on look- 
ing up she saw a lady standing by, 
whom she had failed to notice al- 
together in the excitement of the 
moment. 

Jack blushed a little, but reco- 
vered himself, and presented the 
Colonel and his daughter to the | 
lady. And Madam de Plafon— 
for she it was— smiled sweetly, and 
took Hetty’s hand in hers. 

‘You Englis have of the true 
sentiment of the heart,’ she said, 
in pretty broken English. 

But Miss Hetty, who saw what 
a handsome woman her new ac- 
quaintance was, and perhaps had a 
little of the very natural jealousy of 
her sex, did not look so pleased as 
she might have done. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A CATASTROPHE, 


MADAME DE PLAFON gave a 
dance at Ghent, and every one was 
there—that is to say, there was a 
goodly company. The Colonel, 
who had caught a cold from sitting 
out late in the park at Brussels, did 
not care to risk the chance of mak- 
ing it worse by sleeping in another 
form of damp bed. However, 
Miss Minnie Heneage, who was 
among the invited, came over from 
Brussels, and, with her father, 
put up at the Régence, which was 
then much frequented by the fa- 
shionable British, ‘The dance was 
held in the long room, and wax 
candles were not spared, and 
flowers were everywhere, and even 
the band was the best of its kind. 
No one ever seems to remember 
now what a merry time we had of 
it in Flanders until the four days 
of reckoning came, and the spring 
carnival wound up with such a car- 
nage as the world but seldom sees 
—thanks be to Providence, or to 
the little sense or humanity that is 
still left to a few indifferent poli- 
ticians. 

There was a ball, then, given by 
Madame de Plafon. Mr. Jack Hed- 
ley was there, and so was his cousin. 
It was a ball, too, given in rather 
more lavish fashion than the now 
economical continentals then in- 
dulged. Those were not the days 
when the thousand mansions of the 
new boulevards glistened behind 
the shading rows of trees. 

Harry Hedley had been dancing 
with Minnie Heneage, and they 
had retired to one of the windows, 
and behind the curtains were look- 
ing out on to the Place. The 
young lady was fanning herself, al- 
though the waltz of that time was 
not more laborious than it is in this 
present day. 

‘I like the Continent,’ said Miss 
Minnie, ‘and I like the Countess. 
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I wish we could live here for ever. 
I hate the idea of going back to 
Sussex.’ 

‘ There is pleasure for you here,’ 
answered her companion; ‘ you 
have been /éfed everywhere, and 
it is only quite a chance that you 
could give me a dance.’ 

‘I am very generous, of course,’ 
said Miss Heneage, looking down 
at her sandalled shoe; ‘but please 
don’t get sentimental, Harry Hed- 
ley.’ 

‘Why not?’ he asked, with a 
tremor in his voice. ‘Are we not 
happy here to-night ? 

‘To-night will not last for ever,’ 
was the reply ; ‘it will be quite an 
eternity before we have gray hair.’ 

‘But age is nothing when love 
rules,’ said he, trying to make his 
cause good by a bad epigram. 

‘Love is a luxury, like every- 
thing else that is worth having,’ 
answered his partner. ‘ You and 
I, Harry Hedley, are poor people, 
who cannot afford to talk about 
such things. We must live as best 
we may, and not try to cry for the 
moon. You ought to marry some 
nice girl with a nice fortune. I 
am quite ready to confess, that 
without more than ever I have had 
as yet I should be perfectly miser- 
able. My tastes, I rejoice to say, 
are expensive enough. I like the 
last Waverley novel. I like new 
books of poems. I should like a 
good piano from Broadwood’s. I 
should like to have the enfrée at 
Almack’s. I am partial to dia- 
monds, lace, and everything that 
women can yearn for. And yet a 
lieutenant in a line regiment, who 
has not much beyond his pay, 
proffers me his heart and hand 
and all the rest of it, as if he were 
the Grand Mogul. Then, Harry—I 
beg your pardon if I have annoyed 
you, only don’t speak of it again. 
I should be mercenary if I meant 
all that I say. But you must not 
talk of love and love-making. 
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“ Cupid” would rhyme with “stupid” 
in our poor case, and we cannot 
afford to have anything to do with 
him. Take me to your cousin ; it 
is his dance.’ 

It was a bright pretty scene that ; 
although ladies did wear short 
dresses and Grecian coiffures, and 
sandals, and pink and white rose- 
buds instead of more gorgeous imi- 
tations of exotics. 

Madame de Plafon was dressed 
much in the style patronised by the 
unfortunate lady who dwelt at 
Malmaison. There was a certain 
Grecian cast in her features, so the 
headdress, which suggested the 
Graces of Canova, did not look 
a hideous modern anachronism. 
She was walking with a hand on 
Mr. Jack’s arm, and certainly did 
not appear to have the least objec- 
tion to that gentleman’s company. 
And Jack, who had dined well and 
was in the best of humours, ex- 
cepting when he thought a little 
about the absent Hetty, comported 
himself as a gallant hero always 
should do. 

‘You must be glad to see the 
continent you have been so long 
kept from,’ said the lady, in Eng- 
lish. ‘I have never been in Eng- 
land ; it is /résfe, is it not, and the 
houses are gray and brown, and no 
one laughs, excepting when some 
one falls down or has some mis- 
fortune ?” 

‘We ain’t as bad as all that,’ 
answered Jack. ‘We don’t all 
keep bulldogs, and we don’t all 
swear, and we don’t pass all our 
time following the hounds, as some 
of you French folk think.’ 

‘There are exceptions, of course, 
Monsieur,’ said Madame, with a 
sweet smile, ‘and the exceptions 
are the nicest things in life;’ for 
a thorough Frenchwoman never 
ceases to be epigrammatic on this 
side of the grave. Perhaps, too, 
she slightly pressed the good-look- 
ing subaltern’s arm. 
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‘There are nice people every- 
where,’ answered Jack; who, ex- 
cepting from his acquaintance with 
a series of garrison hacks, was not 
over used to either badinage or 
compliment of this sort. 

‘There are, indeed,’ she replied; 
and then, it is to be regretted, 
muttered something to herself 
about the dée Englishman. 

Evidently Madame de Plafon 
wished to make herself agreeable. 
But her manners and fascinations 
of the very first days of the Empire, 
and when the Tallien was at her 
zenith, were far indeed from being 
appreciated by the manly youth. 
Had he possessed the calm calf- 
headed vanity and conceit of the 
North German, or the romance of 
a South Rhinelander, the case 
might have been very different. 
As it was, he felt rather bored, and 
was glad enough when Madame 
was taken off by a new partner, a 
gallant officer of the Dutch artillery. 
He looked around the room, and 
Miss Heneage, who was still seated 
by one of the windows, beckoned 
him with a slight wave of her fan. 

‘Mr. Jack Hedley,’ she said, 
‘you are both rude and faithless 
together ;’ and she smiled very 
sweetly upon him, more so than 
she had done forthe last month past. 

Jack sat down beside her. His 
was not one of those determined 
natures that could hate a woman 
because once upon a time a hu- 
miliation had been given. He did 
not at first answer, but looked 
across the room, which was for the 
time not filled with dancers, at the 
vestibule leading to the staircase. 
There red coats and silk and lace 
and muslin and blue coats and 
Brutus crops of hair reigned su- 
preme. He watched the people 
moving to and fro. 

‘You are rudeness itself,’ she 
continued. ‘ You have not answer- 
ed me, and are still looking at the 
old lady with the amber turban.’ 














Quatre Bras: 


‘Well, I didn’t know what to 
say, Miss Minnie Heneage. You're 
clever at saying things. I never 
was.’ 

‘Well, you have a way of being 
truthful in small matters, which 
is certainly amusing in these won- 
derful times.’ 

‘Well, there never were any par- 
ticular times when lying was the 
fashion, were there?’ asked he, 
with a slight smile. 

‘ But diplomacy has always been 
charming.’ 

‘I am not a diplomatist,’ he 
added, unintentionally looking at 
the Count de Plafon, who, for a 
wonder, was talking with Madame. 

‘If you mean that you have 
not got dyed hair and painted eye- 
brows like the Count, you think 
the truth. But diplomacy does 
not altogether mean that. It means 
a pleasant way.’ 

‘Of pretending to be what you 
ain’t,”’ answered Mr. Jack rather 
rudely, spoiling what might have 
otherwise been a very pretty phrase 
indeed. 

‘Evidently you are not a diplo- 
matist, Mr. Hedley ; but none the 
worse, perhaps, we need not detest 
you on that account; and Miss 
Heneage put on a tenderly sym- 
pathetic expression, as if her com- 
panion—take him all in all—was 
a monster to be rather admired 
than otherwise. 

‘ You are very happy with Hetty,’ 
she continued, after a pause. 

‘I can’t help being,’ was the an- 
swer ; and the lady did not look 
over-pleased at the bright look 
which came over his face. 

‘He was always a dolt,’ she 
thought to herself. ‘What a pity 
it is that only the dolts are good 
matches! But shall I make him 
happy or uncomfortable yet ?” 

Miss Heneage evidently was not 
without some belief in herself, or 
rather her own powers, for the 
two things are entirely opposite. 


a Story of 1815. 
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She might take away Jack from 
his fiancée yet; for he was much 
too good a farti for such a miser- 
able little undersized creature. If 
she did so, she had it in her power to 
make him happy. She had it in her 
power also to make him thoroughly 
miserable, and yet not to console 
him with her charming self. She 
was a woman too, and even the 
best of women love a plot and a 
mystery. How refreshing it would 
be to make Miss Dawson perfectly 
uncomfortable! What is the use 
of power unless you can show that 
you possess it? The young lady 
was not amiable. She had never 
loved anything particularly from 
her childhood. She could only 
smile genuinely at one person in 
existence, and that was at herself 
in the looking-glass when she ap- 
peared at her best. 

‘Madame de Plafon seems to 
be a great friend of yours,’ she 
continued. ‘ Don’t you think that 
she is charming ?” 

‘I don’t know that I’m a par- 
ticular judge of charms,’ Mr. Hed- 
ley answered. ‘ Why should I be? 
I’m rather stupid, as you know.’ 

For the present Miss Heneage 
came to the conclusion that her 
companion could not be lured into 
any sort of complimentary confi- 
dences. She must leave him alone. 
And as she thought this she no- 
ticed that his cousin was watching 
them from the vestibule. 

‘ How sad poor Henry looks to- 
night !’ she said. ‘ Don’t you think 
you ought to go over and cheer 
him up? You are such a wit, you 
know.’ 

Jack rose and bowed, and walked 
over to his cousin. 

‘The hot room is playing the 
dooce with you, old boy,’ and he 
laid his hand gently on his shoul- 
der. ‘Let’s take a turn out in the 
open for a minute or two. Ilike 
strolling about the Place at night- 
time ; it’s such a queer old shop.’ 
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They got their coats and passed 
down into the Place below. Some 
people were standing there listen- 
ing to the music. Overhead the 
clouds were sailing over the moon, 
and every now and then keeping 
away all its light. The light from 
the windows of the hotel and the 
dim flames of the oil-lamps did 
very little indeed to banish the dark- 
ness. They turned round the cor- 
ner, and threaded a narrow street 
which led to the canal of the Do- 
minicans. The moon came dimly 
out from the clouds, and shone on 
the peaked turrets, and on the walls 
of the old building, and on the 
waters beneath. From out the 
dark courts and streets a figure 
would now and again come be- 
neath the moonlight, and a dark 
shadow would be thrown on the 
stones. Then the sound of the 
sabots would echo away past the 


[To be continued. } 
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ancient walls of the old city. Yet 
the air was cool and pleasant after 
the heated rooms of the hotel, for 
the warm wind was rippling the 
waters of the canal. 

‘I like these old places—don’t 
you, Harry ?’ asked his cousin ; ‘ it 
all seems so quiet. I wonder how 
long it will last so for us, old boy? 

‘It matters little where we are,’ 
was the answer ; ‘ but don’t walk 
so near the edge, Jack, or you may 
stumble in.’ 

‘Why, my head’s clear enough, 
Harry ; and, with a laugh of bra- 
vado, he walked close on to the 
edge. 

‘ Jack,’ cried the other, ‘don't 
be such a fool !’ 

But he spoke too late. There 
was a sudden cry and a loud splash, 
and the figure on the brink was 
lost. He had fallen into the 
canal! 

















IS THE NOVEL MORIBUND? 





Tue history of fiction, like the his- 
tory of wars and nations and dy- 
nasties, repeats itself, only fiction 
moves in a larger orbit than these 
three other human inventions. In 
historic times no nation has con- 
tinued great for a thousand years 
together. The first cycle of fiction 
of which we have any intelligible 
account, although as old as re- 
corded time, did not complete 
itself until this century. The ear- 
liest form of fiction was undoubt- 
edly prose-romance of a legendary 
character ; then came the ballad, 
then the epic, then the drama, 
then the novel, and then the 
prose-romance again. From the 
prose-romances, upon which Ho- 
mer based his epic, down to 
the tremendous creations of Hugo, 
there has been but one turn of the 
mighty wheel of fiction. 

And now from every quarter, 
sacred to literature and its profes- 
sors, one can hear wails for the 
downfall of the novel. Many a 
story-teller of repute complains 
that the price he receives for his 
ware is wholly inadequate, and 
will inform you that he is obliged 
to supplement his income by tak- 
ing ‘a fling’ at journalism. The 
reading public, too, declares, or is 
supposed to declare, that the sup- 
ply of fiction, offered for its delec- 
tation, is ridiculously excessive. 
The librarian and bookseller affirm 
that they cannot afford to find an 
outlet for the ocean of light litera- 
ture that is constantly pouring in 
upon them. In fact, so great is 
the fear, supposed to be seated 
within the breasts of the lenders 
(by profession) and vendors of 


books, that they will lead you to be- 
lieve they could exclaim, somewhat 
after the fashion of Cassandra, ‘I fear 
the publishers even bearing gifts.’ 
When we see all around us the 
treble essence of Scott, Dickens, 
Marryat, and others offered at the 
price of one penny, some questions 
naturally arise. Is the novelist 
played out? Is thereno one from 
amongst us worthy to follow in the 
footsteps of our great masters of 
fiction? Is novel-writing so base 
an art that it is deserving of nothing 
save contumely and neglect? Has 
life become so fast that we cannot 
afford to read in extenso the stories 
which enthralled our fathers or our 
grandfathers? Have police reports 
and penny dreadfuls so satiated the 
minds of the reading public that 
current wholesome fiction must 
needs lie on the shelf? and must the 
wholesome fiction of a past genera- 
tion be boiled down to rags, and 
offered at the price of a bootlace, ere 
any of us can be tempted to buy ? 
And having indulged freely in 
those dispiriting reflections, let us 
turn to the Publishers’ Circular, 
and take another view of the mat- 
ter. Comparing the returns for 
1881 with those of 1880, we find 
that, on the whole, there was last 
year a considerable falling off in 
the number of new books and new 
editions published; but in the 
quantity of works of fiction issued 
from the press there was an in- 
crease of nearly one hundred books, 
or, roughly speaking, an increase 
of about seventeen percent. This 
is, in itself, a matter for serious 
alarm to the individual novel- 
writer; for it is not at all likely 
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there has been a proportionate in- 
crease in the number of novel- 
readers in so short a space as a 
twelvemonth, and somebody is 
bound to suffer. In commercial 
phraseology it might be said that 
the novel market is glutted ; and, 
certainly, if the writers of published 
works of fiction increase at the rate 
of seventeen per cent every year, 
the circulating libraries will find it 
necessary to make considerable 
alterations in their scale of charges. 

Indeed the whole condition of 
‘affairs would at first sight seem very 
unwholesome, and would cause 
many to be of opinion that the 
novel as a commercial speculation, 
at all events, is indeed moribund, 
that the death-rattle is audible in 
its throat. 

Let us try if a less gloomy 
prospect can be discovered—less 
gloomy, at least, for him who is 
honestly endeavouring to win bread 
or fame by swelling the booksellers’ 
catalogues. There is no doubt 
that novelists have multiplied in 
rather an alarming manner during 
the past quarter of a century, but 
who will be bold enough to assert 
that the readers of novels have 
not multiplied also, though not 
perhaps in due proportion? The 
cause of a good deal of the trouble 
is not far to seek. The English 
nation—or, to speak more accur- 
ately, that portion of the English 
nation which holds the money-bags 
—dborrows books instead of duying 
them ; it supports that vast and use- 
ful system the circulating library, 
not the individual author. It may 
seem absurd to say that the library 
system could not be supported 
unless the individual author were 
supported, but to a certain extent 
the assertion is correct. Tons of 
literature are brought to light which 
it would be better had never seen 
the light, and the result is that 
stories which merit success are often 
completely out-shadowed. Perhaps 
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it is not easy to believe that a 
worthless or a bad book interferes 
with the sale, or rather with the cir- 
culation, ofa good book, but beyond 
doubt such is very often the case. 
The subscriber to the library cannot 
of course read every book which is 
published. He hears such and such 
a novelisagood one—it is ‘reading’ 
remarkably well; he skims through 
reviews in the newspapers; he 
likes a certain title; he notices a 
certain work is advertised exten- 
sively. As a rule he is not strongly 
biassed in favour of any particular 
author—there are a few, very few, 
novelists before whom the sub- 
scriber bows down in worship— 
and if he is not able to procure at 
once from his library the novel he 
wishes to read, he borrows the 
nearest book at hand and walks 
away contented. The borrowed 
book may be an utterly worthless 
or it may be an excellent pub- 
lication; but at all events it is 
sufficient to allay the borrower’s 
literary thirst for a certain period, 
and during that period the desire 
to read the book asked for in the 
beginning vanishes. And so the 
wheel goes round; and thus it 
happens that thousands of books 
are fostered which it were better 
had never been born; while on 
the shelves of the library, unhon- 
oured and uncut, lies many a good 
novel, and buried with it the 
hopes and, most likely, the curses 
of the author and the publisher. 
And now that the circulating li- 
brary question has been touched 
upon, it would be unfair not to 
admit that lending libraries are 
really an immense boon to the 
British public. By no other sys- 
tem could the public obtain for 
a trifling annual outlay a supply of 
a certain class of books, such as 
expensively produced works of art, 
travel, science, or history, or works 
of reference. It would be impos- 
sible to publish the majority of 
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this class of books (unless indeed 
the author were willing to stand 
sponsor for the cost of the experi- 
ment), if the circulating library did 
not exist, for in most cases a circle 
of readers sufficiently wide to sup- 
port a cheap form of publication 
could not be discovered. Against 
this may be urged the fact that 
some recent sixpenny editions have 
proved a commercial success. With 
a few exceptions, however, it will 
be found that the recent sixpenny 
books have been non-copyright 
works, or works upon which the 
authors have no claim; so that 
there is no question of authors’ 
rights or authors’ pockets in- 
volved—it is simply a matter be- 
tween the paper merchants and 
the publisher on one side and the 
public on the other. In the cases 
where the sixpenny books have been 
copyright works it must be remem- 
bered that they have previously 
gone through the much condemn- 
ed expensive ordeal. Why must 
reviewers eternally prate about the 
‘monstrous price’ of works of fic- 
tion? The other day a morning 
paper said the publishers who 
issue three-volume novels at twelve 
shillings instead of at thirty-one 
shillings and sixpence are doing 
for the reading public what the 
Land Court in Ireland is doing for 
the rack-rented tenantry. Dogberry 
declares that ‘comparisons are 
odorous,’ and surely this com- 
parison is no exception to the 
rule. No matter whether the price 
of a novel is sixpence or thirty- 
one shillings and sixpence, the 
library subscriber is in exactly the 
same position. He orders and 
obtains his book quite irrespective 
of the published price. The jour- 
nal referred toadvocates the twelve- 
shilling system, no doubt on be- 
half of an oppressed public, who 
are described as being virtually 
swindled by that voracious mon- 
ster, the publisher. But reviewers 
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should remember that the author 
has a large interest in the question, 
and an interest quite as vital ; and 
if cheap forms of publication are 
to be adopted generally, the author 
will find himself, for a considerable 
period at all events, in the position 
of a speculator who has given 
hostages to futurity. It also seems 
to escape the memory of the re- 
viewers that there is such a com- 
modity as a two-shilling novel. If 
a novel ‘printed on good paper 
and in legible type’ can be sold 
for two shillings, it is, if the re- 
viewer’s line of reasoning be pur- 
sued, obviously a swindle to charge 
the much admired twelve shil- 
lings for a novel. If the reader 
of fiction is only content to wait 
for a short period he can ignore 
expensive literature, and expend his 
two shillings on the purchase of the 
volume he desires to read; and 
when the contents of the volume 
have been duly digested, he can de- 
posit the cheap edition for safe keep- 
ing on one of his library shelves, 
or if he is ofa generous and trusting 
disposition he can circulate it 
amongst those of his friends who 
neither buy books nor pay for the 
loan of them. Do away with the 
present system of publishing, and 
the author will find himself the 
greatest sufferer, and the paper- 
maker will acknowledge he is the 
largest gainer. In America, where 
cheap publications are the order of 
the day, it is the paper merchants, 
not the publishers or the authors, 
who derive the largest income from 
literature. 


During the past twenty years 
several experiments have been 
made about the mode of publishing 


novels in this country. Most 
people will have it that our system 
of producing books in two or three 
volumes, at a high price, is an erro- 
neous system, and that it is the 
chief cause of the difficulty which 
unknown authors experience in 
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their efforts to gain a hearing. No 
doubt the system would be erro- 
neous if the British public were 
buyers of novels, but the British 
public are not buyers of novels. 
They prefer to borrow them. It 
is a more convenient system. It 
does not fill the house with what 
many a British matron would term 
useless lumber, and borrowing has 
the decided merit of economy. 
For a guinea or two a year one 
can obtain a loan of most of the 
best books published during the 
year, and it is almost superfluous 
to add that a guinea or two would 
not go very far if it were expended 
in the purchase of decently bound 
and legibly printed volumes. 

Does it pay to write novels now- 
adays? Is the game worth the 
candle? Some popular authors 
tell us emphatically that it does 
not pay; others declare just as 
emphatically that it does pay; so 
the question is plainly a debatable 
one. Our own opinion inclines to 
the more cheerful side. ut the 
weaver of plots must be stout of 
heart, and made of sterner stuff 
than the majority of those sickly 
sentimentalists whose names are 
enrolled upon the librarian’s ‘ retir- 
ed lists.” He must not be cowed by 
repeated failures and disappoint- 
ments—everything comes to the 
man who can wait—and above all 
he must be convinced that the di- 
vine spark of genius is aflame within 
him, that he loves his art for its own 
sake, and is willing to sacrifice at 
the altar of fame endless considera- 
tions ofa worldly character. Novel- 
ist after novelist, who has no higher 
or worthier motive than the grati- 
fication of a stupid vanity, soon 
goes to the wall, and the sooner 
the better. 

It is incredible how slow a pro- 
cess is the attainment of popularity, 
so far, at least, as the novelist who 
appeals to the circulating library is 
concerned, The press may praise 
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book after book of his, and still 
the public remains blind to his 
merits. In many cases popularity 
has been secured, not by sheer 
force of genius, but by some happy 
‘fluke.’ It is not going too far 
to say that in some cases a goodly 
share of popularity has been won 
by the author who evinces in his 
writings a marked disregard for the 
laws of morality, and seeks to allure 
the novel-reader with foul and un- 
wholesome bait. The popularity 
thus attained is of a very fleeting 
and uncertain nature, but, alas! it 
pays, and this, to some authors, is 
the chief consideration. Often it 
happens that the energy and specu- 
lative qualities of the publisher 
have a good deal to do with the 
success of the author. A good 
publisher usually knows when he is 
trafficking in materials which are, 
or ought to be, marketable. And 
a judicious and generous system of 
advertising has in many instances 
laid the foundation of the novelist’s 
and the publisher’s fortune. Not 
that advertising will always accom- 
plish the end which the publisher 
has in view; but with thoroughly 
good material to advertise, whether 
it be works of fiction or jars of 
blacking, advertising on a liberal 
scale is usually crowned with suc- 
cess. 

Most of our now popular writers 
were for years left out in the cold ; 
and in nearly every case it will be 
found that some of the earlier pro- 
ductions of neglected novelists— 
which at the time of publication 
were deemed flat, stale, and un- 
profitable—are the most worthy of 
admiration. A novelist must be- 
come ‘the fashion’ ere his latent 
merits can be recognised and ap- 
preciated. Among the higher ani- 
mals no class so imitative can be 
discovered as the buyers and bor- 
rowers of works of fiction. 

Some argue that free libraries 
militate against the prosperity of 
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the author and publisher; but their 
effect upon the circulation of the 
three-volume novel must of neces- 
sity be small, for the purchasers or 
borrowers of expensive volumes are 
not likely to patronise the free 
libraries to any great extent. No 
doubt free libraries interfere in 
some measure with the sale of 
cheap publications, especially with 
our periodical literature, but their 
existence has little to do with the 
rise or fall, the success or failure, of 
the orthodox novel. 

Perhaps the most serious block 
to the career of the three-volume 
novel is the latter-day custom, im- 
ported from the other side of the 
Atlantic, of running serial stories 
in the newspapers. There are few 
popular novelists now whose works 
cannot be discovered in the co- 
lumns of the newspapers. Of 
course, the system has its advan- 
tages, or it would not be so gene- 
rally adopted; and its chief re- 
commendations are (1) that the 
number of readers of the story is 
multiplied to an indefinite extent ; 
and (2) the monetary result is often 
highly satisfactory. But, after all, 
it is a matter for argument whether, 
on the whole, the novelist is a per- 
manent gainer, so far at least as 
his income is concerned. Before 
the introduction of this newspaper 
system, the three-volume rights of 
a good novel were worth about 
twice as much as they will fetch 
to-day; and the demand for 
cheaper editions of novels was also 
largely in excess of the present de- 
mand ; also it is much more con- 
venient and economical for our 
American cousins to steal a novel 
week by week from a newspaper 
than to make a bargain with the 
author or publisher of a library- 
book for advance-sheets. An 
anecdote bearing upon this will 
perhaps not be out of place here. 
Some time ago the representative 
of a publishing firm in the States 
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purchased from an English author 
the advance-sheets of a_ three- 
volume story which had a pre- 
vious career in a weekly journal. 
The American, almost immediately 
after his purchase, crussed the 
Atlantic, and on the voyage out he 
saw in the hands of a fellow-pas- 
senger a ten-cent edition of the 
very work of which he possessed 
the ‘ advance-sheets.’ 

There are at present about a 
dozen writers of fiction who can 
command for the newspaper serial 
right of a story a sum not far below 
a thousand pounds. We have heard 
of a novelist who, quite recently, 
secured almost twice that amount 
for serial rights in the United King- 
dom; and a distinguished author, 
who has of late been more silent 
than all true lovers of a good novel 
could desire, has, it is said, refused 
about three thousand pounds for 
the serial rights of a new story. 
The copyright in the cheap edition 
of a certain lady novelist’s works 
has been estimated, by a compe- 
tent judge, at a sum consisting of 
five very healthy figures. In addi- 
tion to serial rights, a popular au- 
thor can demand a big cheque for 
‘three volume’ and cheaper edi- 
tions ; and perhaps a still more 
gratifying cheque awaits the dra- 
matised version of a novel, if the 
novelist takes due precautions 
about his dramatic rights. So who 
will declare that novel writing does 
not pay? And the novelist’s in- 
come would be largely supple- 
mented if our American cousins 
would only come to terms with us 
about a law of international copy- 
right. Every one who has studied 
the question admits that the pre- 
sent condition of the laws between 
the two countries, with regard to 
current literature, is simply a sin 
crying to Heaven for vengeance. 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, in his Zo day in 
America, although advocating the 
passing of an international copy- 
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right Act, declares that the respect- 
able American publisher pays vo- 
luntarily as much now to English 
authors for ‘ advance-sheets’ as he 
would be compelled to pay did an 
international copyright law exist ; 
but considering that the respect- 
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ten or twenty pounds a fair and 
equitable sum to transmit many an 
English author for advance-sheets 
of a novel, one can scarcely be 
held up to ridicule for refusing to 
accept Mr. Hatton’s view of the 
situation. 





able American publisher deems 
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Wir flamy neighing steeds and igneous axle charioted the sun 

Toward the aged ocean through the ether’s dark dominion. 

Seaward rain-fed Simois swirls the leaves from Ida’s bowers, 

Swift as the clouds ; sombre and dirn loom Troy’s high walls and towers : 

*Tis a stormy noon, and the sun flames down through the driving 
thunder-rack, 

As the warriors spring to their horses, and the trumpet sounds attack ! 

Solidly strong, a square of fiery force they gather and sway, 

For a minute controlled; the next, like a deluge released, with a rush 
they’re away ! 

Then rings the fierce rider’s cry, and sounds the wide plains’ meadows 
and gorses, 

From camp to camp, with the champ and tramp of the speed-hoofed 
galloping horses ; 

The charioteers stand outreaching, with reins on the manes loosely 
flowing, = 

And the whisping lash and snapping crick-crack of the long whips hasten 
their going, 

With full eyes eager, pink nostrils wide, and chests impetuous glowing, 

While drift the flying patches of foam on their flanks, as though it were 
snowing :— 

Such was the speed of each Trojan steed, like a hurricane headlong 
blowing ! 

T. C. IRWIN. 
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Ir was certainly a veritable antique, 
not absolutely perfect, still more 
valuable. Professor Buchanan con- 
templated it with all the satisfac- 
tion of an antiquary confirmed in 
an original opinion. 

Jt was, after all, a poor thing, at 
first sight— only a dilapidated- 
looking ornament, an old bracelet 
spoiled by sea-sand and sea-water. 

But in the eye of an antiquarian 
the disfigurements of age are so 
many signs of beauty. That the 
bracelet was bent, that its gold was 
tarnished, and the mosaics with 
which it was inlaid were partly 
wanting, was nothing ; its antique 
shape, and the magic word Koma, 
with which its ancient maker had 
cunningly engraved it, were quite 
enough for the Professor. 

Moreover, had he not always 
maintained that the remains on that 
part of the coast were Roman? His 
brother Professor, McNaughton, 
had constantly endeavoured to 
prove that that mighty nation had 
never penetrated so far north. 

The ocean itself was to witness 
for the truth; and only ten days 
ago this precious relic had been 
offered to him by a fisherman, who 
had brought it to shore in his net. 

It was with some difficulty that 
the Professor could conceal his 
sense of the value of the bracelet 
sufficiently to drive a reasonable 
bargain ; but his Scotch prudence 
prevailed, and in his heart he con- 
gratulated himself. 

For some years he had spent 
part of his holiday on this coast, 
where a far-famed river widened to 


the sea, and the passing to and fro 
of the little steamer across its 
mouth was one of the great events 
of the day. To-day was stormy, 
and the waves ran high, and even 
now the Professor had been watch- 
ing the somewhat rough passage of 
the boat. 

‘Over-due,’ he had said, and 
then he had turned again to in- 
spect his treasure. ‘I only regret’ 
—so ran his professorial thoughts 
—‘ that that paragraph got into the 
Modern Athenian of yesterday ; 
that body Andrew was just pre- 
mature in sending it. It will anti- 
cipate what I was writing to the 
Antiquary., 

‘Here’s a gentleman speering 
for ye,’ said his rough Scotch do- 
mestic at this moment, recalling 
him rudely to every-day life. 

The Professor instinctively re- 
placed the bracelet in an open 
drawer, and closed the latter quick- 
ly before he turned to receive his 
guest, who proved to be a young 
man about twenty, short, fair, and 
frank-looking. 

‘Professor Buchanan, I think?’ 
said this young man, with a bow. 
‘I must apologise, sir, for intruding 
on you. I have called upon you 
in consequence of a paragraph in 
the Modern Athenian.’ 

‘*Deed, said the Professor. 
‘I am glad to hearit, sir. At your 
age lads are not always so much 
interested as all that in antiquities. 
And what will your name be ?” 

‘My name?—there was, per- 
haps, a moment’s hesitation on the 
part of the visitor; his colour 
deepened—‘ O, my name is Hen- 
derson, and I—’ 
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‘Sit down, Mr. Henderson, sit 
down. And so you saw the pit 
passage in the paper; put in with 
no leave of mine, I must tell you.’ 

‘Well, I am very glad it was 
put in,’ was the reply ; ‘ for it has 
led to the discovery—’ 

‘A discovery you may well call 
it, Mr. Henderson,’ said the Pro- 
fessor, rising, and holding the 
lappels of his coat with both hands. 
‘ A discovery confirming that which 
I have for years maintained, and 
that is that the remains hereabouts 
are Roman, and that if we could 
but get leave to excavate we should 
find—’ 

‘ Nay, sir,’ interrupted Mr. Hen- 
derson, with a smile, intended to 
disarm and propitiate; ‘I am 
afraid I am not here to confirm 
your antiquarian theories. I am 
here—in fact, I am come to tell 
you that the bracelet described in 
the Modern Athenian belonged to 
a lady who wishes to claim it.’ 

‘To a leddy!’ ejaculated the 
Professor, becoming more Scotch 
in his surprise. ‘To aleddy! Na, 
na, Mr. Henderson. The leddy 
that wore that bracelet is away to 
her grave, and will na claim it.’ 

‘ But, sir,’ was the rejoinder, ‘I 
assure you I have often seen this 
lady wear the bracelet described 
in the paragraph ; and she herself 
has no doubt it is hers. It was 
brought to her some years ago 
from Rome. You know they make 
them on the antique model still. 
The lady is very anxious to have 
the bracelet restored to her; and 
Professor Buchanan is so well 
known in the antiquarian world 
that we felt sure he would wish to 
be undeceived as to the value of 
an ornament which has no claim 
to antiquity.’ 

This last sentiment was certainly 
a delicate piece of flattery. The 
Professor accepted it as a literal 
statement of the truth. 

‘Deed, Mr. Henderson,’ said 
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he, ‘and that’s a fact. But how 
will I know,’ continued the cautious 
Scotchman, ‘that the leddy has 
sent you after it? And how will 
she have dropped it into the 
sea ?” 

‘ Well, sir,’ said Mr. Henderson, 
‘I have brought my credentials 
with me. Here is my card, and 
here is an exact description of the 
bracelet.’ 

He handed a card and a piece 
of paper to the Professor, whose 
last hopes faded away as he read 
the minute description of his 
treasure. He knitted his brows to 
gain time. 

‘Ofcourse,’ said the young man, 
‘it must have become injured by 
being in the sea.’ 

Though a man of theories, the 
Professor was candid. 

‘I am satisfied, young sir; I was 
mistaken,’ said he, resuming his 
ordinary manner. ‘And now, 
may I ask who was the lady who 
lost it ?’ 

‘The lady—O, well, sir, the 
lady who sent me here, I will tell 
you between ourselves, is my 
sister.” Mr. Henderson reddened 
again. ‘And, sir, you will not, I 
hope, mind my asking you to keep 
this to yourself. There are rea- 
sons— 

‘Say no more, Mr. Henderson ; 
say no more; you may be sure I 
will not be ready to tell my mis- 


take. Pretorian here, Pretorian 
there. There’s no lack of Edie 
Ochiltrees, though the King’s 


bedesmen are extinct.’ 

He opened the drawer, and 
taking out the bracelet surveyed it 
rather ruefully. 

‘Yes, that is it,’ said Mr. Hen- 
derson ; ‘but it is a good deal 
the worse for water. I don’t won- 
der, sir, you were misled. It looks 
as old as the hills.’ 

The Professor slowly wrapped it 
in paper, and said, as he handed 
it to the young man, 
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‘And will the lady have dropped 
it,into the sea, young sir?” 

‘Well, she knew it was hers, 
directly she read the paragraph, 
and—’ 

‘Well, I’m no asking to know 
more,’ said the elder man. 

‘And now I must be off, sir, 
with many thanks from my sister 
and myself for your kindness; but 
first, you must be good enough to 
let me know what I owe you. I 
know what these fishing fellows 
are, and how they swindle one.’ 

The Professor, however, obdu- 
rately refused to satisfy Mr. Hen- 
derson’s curiosity on this point, and 
he found it impossible to urge the 
matter further. It might have been 
that he now blushed to own to 
having given a sum which at the 
time seemed moderate, but any- 
way the Professor would only re- 
store the bracelet as a gift to Miss 
Henderson. 

It pleased him evidently to have 
his way on this point. And if he 
was left alone with a shattered 
theory, he was not without a com- 
pensating gleam of modern interest. 

‘I liked the laddie well,’ 
thought he, as he again watched 
the tossing boat, ‘and if his sister 
had been as wise-like, she would 
not have lost her jewels in the 
sea,” 


II. 


Our friend the Professor did 
not always take his holiday in Scot- 
land. There are other parts of 
the world in which the remains are 
undoubtedly Roman, and in which, 
if there is nothing for an anti- 
quarian to prove, there is every- 
thing for him to enjoy. Such a 
place the good Professor found the 
land of Provence, where he was 
disposed to linger about sixteen 
months after the date of his inter- 
view with Mr. Henderson. He 
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arrived at Nimes one day, having 
with great difficulty torn himself 
away from Arles—Arles, where the 
Pagan relics confirm, as it were, 
the Christian tradition, being of 
necessity so much older. 

He had been—low be it spoken 
—to a course de taureaux on Sun- 
day in the amphithéatre, he had 
inspected St. Trophéme, and done 
justice to the Forum. He had 
lingered yet longer for the sake of 
the library of Mont Majeur; but 
on the evening of a hot day in 
May he found himself at Nimes, 
too late for anything in the way of 
sight-seeing, but in time for the 
table @héte. ‘The places on his 
right hand were empty ; that on his 
left was occupied by a French 
gentleman, who spoke such good 
English that he and the Professor 
were soon engaged in a discussion 
on the language of Provence. Be- 
tween discussing this topic and 
discussing his dinner, he was for 
some time so deeply engaged, that 
he hardly noticed that the seats 
next to him had become filled, and 
that his immediate neighbour was 
a lady, until his friend, finding one 
of his assertions disputed by a 
spectacled savant opposite, burst 
into a stream of French so fluent, 
rapid, imperative, and idiomatic, 
that the Professor lost the thread. 
Not till then, I say, did our friend 
become conscious of a memory 
—not altogether pleasant — the 
memory of a mistake. Even as 
he set down his glass of vin ordi- 
naire, what was it that made him 
recall what he had so long for- 
gotten—Mr. Henderson, Edie 
Ochiltree, Pretorian here, Pretorian 
there P 

It was only a bracelet. What 
was it that immediately convinced 
the Professor that it was she 
bracelet? I hardly know, unless it 
was the sensitiveness of his anti- 
quarian conscience. From what- 
ever cause it arose, it is certain 
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that he at once jumped to a con- 
clusion, and glanced behind the 
lady, who was so composedly 
taking her soup, to her companion. 

NVot Mr. Henderson. It is a 
question whether the Professor was 
more puzzled or relieved. Not 
Mr. Henderson; a man older, 
darker, handsomer. Well, the ‘lad- 
die’ had said it was from his sister 
he came, and after all was not this 
lady rather like him? A bride, no 
doubt. He had the curiosity to 
look at her third finger, as well as 
her wrist. There was the magic 
circle, and young too, and pretty, 
with an air of composed happiness 
which it did him good to see. 

He made a little advance in 
handing her the salt. She turned 
and looked at him with the sweet- 
est gray eyes he had ever seen, and 
a few minutes after, they had en- 
tered into conversation. She and 
her husband had spent the winter in 
Italy, she told him, and were soon 
going into the Pyrenees. That 
day they had been to the Roman 
baths and to the amphitheatre, and 
she grew merry over the recital of 
the way she had teased the cice- 
rone of the latter. 

‘I told him,’ she said, ‘ that the 
amphitheatre at Verona was far 
more perfect, and hurt his feelings 
dreadfully. You really must take 
pity on him to-morrow, and restore 
his self-esteem, for he is quite part 
of the show.’ 

As she spoke her eyes sparkled, 
and the Professor began to think 
it would be interesting to have his 
conjecture confirmed. 

He led the conversation further 
and further into the realm of the 
past, and the young husband and 
wife followed him with intelligence. 
He was deep in his favourite topic, 
when he was both amused and non- 
plussed by the gentleman’s referring 
to a paper on Roman antiquities, 
read before the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and asking him if he agreed 
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with one of the theories put for- 
ward. 

‘Deed,’ said the Professor, ‘I 
more than agree. I originated it.’ 

‘Indeed!’ replied the gentleman, 
with an interested air. ‘I fancied it 
had been original on the Professor's 
part.’ 

‘That it was,’ said our friend, 
with dry humour. ‘I was the 
originator.’ 

*O, then I am speaking to Pro- 
fessor Buchanan,’ said the younger 
man. ‘I beg your pardon, sir.’ 

‘No, indeed, sir,’ replied the Pro- 
fessor, with a polite bow. 

Instinctively at this moment his 
eyes fell on the bracelet. Was it 
the same association of ideas 
which caused it to be nervously 
turned by its wearer, and which 
called so becoming a blush to her 
cheek? She glanced at her hus- 
band, and he, too, seemed to have 
some consciousness connected with 
the Professor’s name, shown, how- 
ever, only by a moment's pause, 
before he said, 

‘We are, indeed, fortunate to 
meet such a distinguished country- 
man. Do you remain here any 
time ?” 

‘I am not limited to time,’ said 
the Professor ; ‘ that is not my idea 
of enjoyment.’ 

The lady had somehow become 
silent, she was engaged with her 
poulet, The French gentleman 
again opened fire, and the Pro- 
fessor’s attention was distracted 
from his right-hand neighbours. 
He noticed their departure, for 
they bowed with pointed polite- 
ness, and he shortly after passed 
into the salon de lature to look 
at Galignani. 

It was perhaps an hour later that 
the young husband returned, and 
again entering into conversation, 
asked him if he would like to come 
into their sa/on and look at some 
photographs, as he and his wife 
were leaving Nimes next morning, 
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and they would both like to see 
him again. 

‘My name is Montrevor,’ said 
he, as he led the way to their 
room; ‘and we are at the end of 
a long wedding tour.’ 

Mrs. Montrevor greeted the Pro- 
fessor with a smile. She had or- 
dered coffee; and as the three 
sat near the open window, the Pro- 
fessor could not but admire the 
sweet face and fresh grace of the 
young wife. 

He looked over the photographs, 
and might have become too dis- 
cursive on their merits had not 
Mrs. Montrevor, with a glance at 
her husband, said, 

‘I have wished to thank you 
myself, Professor Buchanan, for 
restoring to me what I so much 
value.’ 

As she spoke she handed to him 
the ornament to which I have so 
often referred, and her husband 
said, 

‘I do not wonder you took it 
for a true antique, it-was so much 
injured. Now you see it has a 
more modern air.’ 

‘’Deed,’ said the Professor, who 
was handling the trinket, ‘ we will, 
if you please, say no more of my 
mistake. Then, madam,’ with his 
old-fashioned courteous bow, ‘I 
had a theory, which I was too glad 
to have confirmed; and I must 
confess that the word Roma was 
too much for me. Now I see it in 
a fresh light, and I assure you it 
pleases me more than any dis- 
covery to find I have been of 
slight service to you.’ 
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Mrs. Montrevor smiled. She 
certainly had a wonderful smile ; 
and there was an indescribable 
air of quiet content in the way in 
which she said, as she reclasped 
her bracelet, 

* Yes, I was very glad to have it 

ain.’ 

‘And how did you lose it in the 
sea?’ said the Professor, who had 
always felt a curiosity on this 
point. 

The lady did not answer; she 
was arranging the lace at her 
wrist. 

*She did not lose it,’ said her 
husband. ‘I threw it into the sea 
myself. Well, my dear,’ in answer 
to a glance from her, ‘ you would 
thank the Professor yourself, so he 
may as well hear the whole story ; 
and that is, sir,’ said Mr. Mon- 
trevor, ‘that I pitched it in myself 
—I did indeed. I had parted from 
this lady, who is now my wife ; I 
was in wretched spirits, and I was 
determined that at least no one 
else should ever wear the present 
she had returned to me. And 
then she saw the paragraph in the 
paper, and guessed what I had 
done ; and so by your means it 
came back to her.’ 

‘It was an omen,’ said a quiet 
voice. 

The husband’s eyes brightened ; 
he gave a short laugh. 

‘The omen is fulfilled, you see, 
or we should not have met you 
here.’ 

‘Thanks to the word oma,’ 
said the Professor. 

D. S. 














IT’S NOT THE SAME. 





Tis like old times to meet you here once more ; 
I have not met you since—well, let me see— 
Since I left Cambridge ? yes, if not before. 
My goodness ! what an age that seems to be! 
You were, you know, my mother’s special pet ; 
And often for a month or two you came 
To stay. It’s very like old times, and yet 
It’s not the same. 


You sing to me as in the days that were, 

The songs I taught you, those I like the best : 
The Irish ones—‘ Believe me,’ ‘ Rich and rare,’ 

‘The young May moon,’ ‘ O, breathe not,’ and the rest ; 
For me your voice retains its magic spell, 

And none would dare to call your singing tame. 
Still, there’s a something—something not quite—well, 

It’s not the same. 


You waltz as lightly, and your step suits mine 

As perfectly as it was wont to do 
When we declared ‘The Mabel Valse’ divine, 

And never stopped to rest the whole dance through. 
Your waist’s as slim as in the long ago ; 

And now, when eagerly your hand I claim, 
I fancy Time has stayed his flight ; but, no, 

It’s not the same. 


You talk to me as freely, and you chaff 
As cruelly as in those old, old days ; 
The house is just as merry with your laugh ; 
You have not put aside your girlish ways. 
You make me feel the power of your will ; 
You fag me till it really is a shame; 
I’m just as much your willing slave, and still, 
It’s not the same. 


There is no change, and yet there is a change ; 

But where it lies it puzzles me to say ; 
You are the same, yet not the same ; it’s strange. 

Why, yes! of course, it’s now as clear as day: 
In those old times we always called you Di— 

Short for Diana Vere, your maiden name ; 
And now you're Mrs. Robinson. That's why 

It’s not the same. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 








